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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_— pe 
ARLIAMENT was prorogued on the 7th inst. The Queen’s 
Message, as read by Commission, is an unusually lengthy, 
not to.say tedious document, as full of words asa sermon. Her 
Majesty is, in fact, made to argue, or rather to preach, as in the 
following passage :—‘‘ The Act for the better Regulation of Public 
Worship in the Church of England will, I hope, tend to prevent 
or allay the unhappy controversies which sometimes arise from 
the difficulty experienced in obtaining an early decision on doubt- 
ful points of law, and a definitive interpretation of the authorised 
form of public worship. Such controversies, even when they 
occur between persons loyally desirous to conform to the doctrine 
‘and discipline of the Established Church, beget serious evils, and 
their speedy termination by competent authority is a matter of 
grave importance to the interests of religion.” For the rest, the 
Queen has reserved her freedom of decision on the Brussels 
Conference; hopes for a renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty 
between Canada and the United States; believes that Spain 
will do best without foreign intervention; approves the 
exertions of her Viceroy to prevent mortality from famine ; 
approves the Budget; sanctions the removal of an ‘ancient 
cause of controversy” by the Patronage Act; regrets that 
there has not been time to carry the Land Bills, to arrange 
the Judicature reforms, or to establish an Imperial Court of 
Appeal; and dismisses Parliament, to ‘exercise that influence 
which is the happy result of our local institutions.” 














The fissure in the Ministerial camp is widening. On ‘Tuesday 
the Church Regulation Bill reached the Lords, and the Commons’ 
amendment conceding an appeal to the Archbishop when the 
Bishop refused to act was disallowed by a vote of 44 to 32. In 
the course of the debate, some Peer or other said, if the appeal 
were not admitted the Bill would drop, and Lord Salisbury called 
that statement “bluster.” ‘The Commons considered the Lords’ 
action on Wednesday, and Sir W. Harcourt took the opportunity 
to assert that Lord Salisbury had styled the friends of the Bill a 
“blustering majority,” and insulted the House of Commons. 
He called on the Premier to protect the House from ‘ the ill- 
advised railing of a rash and rancorous tongue,” and to emanci- 
pate himself from such a colleague. Mr. Disraeli in reply called 
Sir W. Harcourt’s speech ‘ able,” described Lord Salisbury as 
“a master of gibes, flouts, and sneers,” accused him of trying to 
trick the House by taunts into a rejection of the Bill, and warned 
his party not to be led into the “trap” laid for them by his 
colleague. It would seem scarcely possible, as we have argued 
elsewhere, that Lord Salisbury should remain in the Cabinet after 
this public and vulgar rating by the Premier, but as yet he has 
contented himself with a dignified but emphatic denial that he 
ever called or thought the House of Commons a “ blustering 
majority.” Thestatement was a “fabrication.” It is noted that 
Lord Salisbury did not attend the Ministerial whitebait Dinner, 
and Mr. Disraeli also excused himself at the eleventh hour. 


After flattering Mr. Disraeli and misrepresenting Lord Salis- 
bury, Sir W. Harcourt took the opportunity to fling a little mud 
at Mr. Gladstone. He hinted that his former leader believed in 
the divine right of Bishops, maintained doctrines “ fundamentally 
contrary to the law and constitution of the country,” and re- 





garded Laud as the greatest authority among Bishops, As this 
is the third time the ex-Solicitor-General has attacked him in 
speeches intended to convince the public that Mr. Gladstone is 
a Romaniser, and Sir W. Harcourt a true Protestant, Mr. Glad- 
stone thought it time to read him a gentle lesson. It was 
beautifully done, without the slightest temper, and from the 
point of view of an old veteran rebuking an over-conceited though 
clever tyro in statesmanship. Sir W. Harcourt, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinion, would have a great career if he could acquire a 
little wisdom, a little moderation, a little accuracy, and a little 
more reverence for the canons of taste and good-feeling usually 
obeyed by the House. He had got up his case since Friday very 
cleverly, and by-and-by, if he continued his studies, might 
know something of Ecclesiastical Law. The House, which had 
been annoyed by Sir W. Harcourt’s habit of lecturing as if he 
had a monopoly of knowledge, was delighted with his overthrow, 
and when Mr. Gladstone proceeded to demand more moderation 
of tone in dealing with Church questions, almost began to sus- 
pect, what next year it will know, that it had been blindly fol- 
lowing a blind guide. 

The Church Regulation Bill has passed, without the appeal to 
the Archbishops, but it does not come into operation until 
June, 1875. The first Judge has, however, been appointed. 
The Premier, it is believed, intended to accept an offer made by 
Lord Romilly, but the two Archbishops proposed or accepted 
Lord Penzance. They seem to have wished to secure a Judge 
with a seat in the Peers, but considering that one-third of the 
clergy consider divorce morally wrong, and two-thirds of them 
hold it to be uncanonical, and that Lord Penzance has passed 
his life in granting divorces, the selection is a singular one 
for the two Archbishops to make. It may be doubted, more- 
over, if Lord Penzance has quite the strength for a post which may 
be one of the most laborious in the kingdom, and certainly will 
be, if Mr. Russell Gurney’s threat of trying questions of heresy by 
the same procedure is ever carried out. The advocates of the 
Bill say there will be very few cases to decide, but they forget 
that the pleasure of inflicting a severe fine on a clergyman, who, 
if the Bishop refers a case, must defend himself, will be most 
tempting to wealthy heresy-hunters. The procedure allows an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Appeal, and a Broad-Church 
clergyman with £400 a year and no Defence Society at his back 
may be ruined by “ refreshers ” to counsel before his case has been 
half heard. We congratulate Dean Stanley, who supports the 
Act, on his exemption from its ‘provisions. Some Evangelical 
Society would have at him to a certainty, if there were a Bishop 
who claimed jurisdiction over Westminster. 


Lord Salisbury, in a despatch commenting on the recent riots 
in Bombay, lays down a new principle for the suppression of dis- 
turbances. Sir P. Wodehouse was of opinion that soldiers should 
not be called out until the police had failed, but the Secretary of 
State ‘* distinctly dissents” from this rule. ‘* This usage has its 
origin and its justification in political circumstances peculiar to 
England. It is wholly inapplicable to India. There is nothing 
distasteful to Indian feelings in the employment of troops for the 
maintenance of order. ‘The nature of Indian institutions, the 
excitable character of the people, and the many causes of conflict 
which are supplied to them by diversities of race and creed, im- 
pose upon every Indian Government a special obligation to repress 
with an unfaltering hand the first beginnings of disorder. Com- 
pared to the primary importance of this duty, the question 
whether it should be performed by civil or military agency must 
take a secondary rank. Nothing is gained by withholding mili- 
tary support until the insufficiency of the police has been ascer- 
tained by experiment, but during the time which elapses while 
the proof is being worked out, extensive loss of life and property 
may take place, and passions may be excited from which serious 
calamities may flow.” The principle of that order is perfectly 
sound, but the effect of publishing it will be, that every fool of a 
magistrate who is frightened by a trumpery riot will call out the 
soldiery, and quote Lord Salisbury’s opinion. 
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The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs stated on Tuesday, in 
answer to Sir G. Bowyer, that Her Majesty’s Government had no in- 
tention of intervening by armsin Spain; that it had no knowledge 
of any such intention on the part of any other Government, and 
that it would in no case encourage suchan act. That is distinct, but 
it is none the less certain, in spite of official denials, that Germany 
has placed extreme pressure upon France to shut up the Pyrenees to 
the Carlists, that she has sent two gunboats to the mouth of the 
Bidassoa, and that she has endeavoured to secure the recognition | 
of Serrano’s Government. If those steps are all straightforward 
—that is, intended to punish the Carlists for executing a German— 
no one save France has any reason to complain; but the danger 
of the situation is this,—Germany, once on the Bidassoa, can 
almost force a war on France, and may be inclined to do it. 
Marshal MacMahon’s Government has to steer a most difficult 
course to avoid a collision, and may fail after all, more especially 
if the Carlists gain another success, As yet the progress of the 
Madrid Government has been exceedingly small, the Carlists 
holding their positions in the North quite securely, while they 
operate in Valencia. A struggle there, however, between 
General Pavia and Don Alfonso, which is now imminent, may 
change the aspect of affairs. 





The French Assembly has been prorogued, and the Republican 
Members have issued a manifesto to their followers. They re- 
eommend them to maintain perfect order, and to express their 
sentiments only by their votes at any elections which may occur 
during the Recess. They advise them especially to vote for 
Republican candidates for seats in the Councils-General, as these 
bodies may be entrusted with the election of the Second Chamber, 
and will in future exercise some of the powers of the Execu- 
tive. They affirm that of the 160 elections which have occurred 
since the Assembly was called together, 140 have ended in the | 
return of Republicans, and desire that the local elections should 
also display the decision of France in favour of the definitive 
Republic. It is stated, on good authority, though the fact is not 
mentioned in this manifesto, that whenever there seems a chance 
of the return of a Bonapartist, the Republicans, if unable to seat 
their own man, will vote for a Legitimist. This course is pro- 
bably due to the counsels of M. Gambetta, who is always friendly 
to a junction with a party which he thinks can have no chance of 
its own, and which can accept a Republic much more readily than 
any Monarch except Henri V. 


Lord G, Hamilton advances fast. His speech on the Indian 
Budget, brought in on Monday, though borrowed in part from 
Sir John Strachey’s paper on Indian finance,—a paper which 
every Member should read, if he wants to understand why 
‘*the Stracheys” governed India, and have now mastered the 
India Office,—was really a model of exposition. He showed 
clearly the truths which England is so slow to learn, — 
that India expends £48,000,000 and raises £50,000,000; 
that but for Public Works she would have a_ permanent 
surplus sufficient to clear off the Debt in a generation; 
that the revenue increases steadily without new taxation, and 
that Lord Northbrook is gradually but surely reducing expendi- 
ture. The Famine outlay, he believed, would not exceed six 
millions—little more than half the sum saved by the extinction 
of the old India Stock—and the Secretary of State, he said, was 
determined to become more independent of the opium revenue, 
to reduce the tariffs, and to limit loans for Public Works to the 
undertakings certain to return an interest. That policy, if Lord 
Salisbury will only adhere to it, is certain to succeed; but it 
seems to require a perseverance scarcely to be found at the India 
House, and needs at least one addition. Every year some portion 
of the old Debt should be paid off. To compel the Government 
to do this we need a scheme for Indian Terminable Annuitiés, 
which, if they were largely taken, would pledge the faith of the 
State to the work of redemption. The Debt grows slowly, but it | 
grows. 








If Lord Cairns has not had the satisfaction of contributing 
himself to a reform of the Judiciary in the present year, it has 
been his fortune, probably without any jealous intent, to puta 
spoke in Lord Selborne’s wheel. The Suspensory Bill postponing 
the operation of the Judicature Bill, and indirectly putting off the 
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read a third time in the House of Lords on the last working day | attacked some cottages in the suburb of Parr, apparently 
of the Session. The Act was originally intended to come into | without any motive at all except to gratify ruffianism, 
force in November next, and to set aside a change that can-| broke up the windows and doors. 


| 














certainly not the real reason of the delay. 

and Scotch appeals in the business of the 
not interfere with the constitution of that 
that of the tribunals of first instance, und 
It isa crumb of consolation that Lord @airng 





The inclusion of Trish 
Appellate Court need 
Court, much less with 
ex, Lord Selborne’s Act. 
promises, if only 


we could trust Ministerial promises any more, to make haste with 
his Bills next year, so that, perhaps, the lawyers need not wait 


| for the introduction of the new system till the end of another 


long vacation, but can get to work upon the new practice about 


Whitsuntide. 


The Endowed Schools Act, in its amended form, passed the 
Lords without a division, and with little criticism except from 
Lord Granville and Lord Lyttelton. Lord Granville raiseda 
against Mr. Disraeli by saying that he, also sought to give oppor- 


tunities of distinction to young men, but did not en 


trust them, as 


Mr. Disraeli had entrusted Lord Sandon, with important Bills he 
could not himself understand ; but he did not seriously criticise 
the Bill. Lord Lyttelton made, as he said, his last dying speech 
and confession, and made it at some length; but he also did not 
resist the passing of the Bill. He thought if the new Commission 
kept the old staff they would get along well enough, for they must 
adhere to the principles already laid down, and work the Act as 
it was meant to be worked,—against local feeling and trustees’ 


wishes. 


The only charge that seemed to worry his mind wag 


that of withdrawing Greek from the curriculum of a school at 


Bradford. 


He did not believe that a smattering of Greek was of 


any use at all, and hoped the study would be discontinued in any 
school from which boys were withdrawn at eighteen,—a hope in 


which we cannot join. 


Lord Cairns took the opportunity afforded him by this debate 
of giving the Premier a rather severe, though cautious wigging, 
for his conduct in shifting the responsibility of the Endowed 
Schools Bill on to the shoulders of Sir Henry Thring. Mr, 


Disraeli 


the 
not 


ashamed of 


in 


Cabinet is! 


could not have 
of the draughtsman. 


to shelter Government at 
For himself, he should 


should be 


performed their duties 
What a Cave of Harmony this 
The Premier insults the Secretary of State for 


India, the Secretary of State for India calls a statement the 
Premier has adopted an absolute ‘ fabrication,” and the Lord 
Chancellor ‘‘ would be ashamed ” of conduct of which he perfectly 


well knew the Premier had been guilty. 


If Mr. Cross would only 


give the lie to Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Hardy sing a song about 
elephantine sagacity at Mr. Ward Hunt, the scene would be 
complete, and Mr. Disraeli’s majority would, we suppose, again be 


doubled. 
raised against the last. 


Gray’s Inn has ‘“disbenched” Dr. Kenealy. 


Certainly, this Ministry is not liable to the objection 
It is not ‘‘ too serious.” 


He has been 


declared. by the ruling body of the Saciety to be unfit to take a 
part in its government, and has been excluded from those social 
privileges which the position of a Bencher carried with it. His 
dismissal from the Bar was debated, but the milder measure of 
punishment was probably chosen in the hope—which has not 
been fulfilled—that Dr. Kenealy would himself perceive the 
impropriety of his recent proceedings, and would cease to be 
connected with the libellous journal he has made the trumpet 


of his own and Arthur Orton’s “ wrongs.” 


The publication 


of the Englishman was the only portion of Dr. Kenealy’s 
conduct that was brought into question before the Benchers 
of Gray's Inn, and no defence was or could be offered. The 
responsibility of the Editor could not be contested, and the 
character of the periodical was shown to be such that no hesita- 


tion could possibly be felt in condemning it. 


So far the Benchers 


wisely acted upon what was clear and indisputable ground. But 
those who think that the duties of an advocate, and his relations 
to the Judges and the jury, ought to be authoritatively defined, 
will regret that the most important point in Dr. Kenealy’s case 


studiously evaded. 


—it was also, we allow, the most difficult—seems to have been 


A story reaches London this week from St. Helen’s, Lanca- 
shire, which is, we should hope, almost without a parallel evel 


acceptance of the new Rules of Court framed by the Judges, was | in the police records of the North. Six young colliers recently 


and 


One of them, however, 


not be avoided because a further change is contemplated, and| was inhabited by an old man of 80 named Magrath, an 


may give rise to discussion, is simply meaningless, and is almost | his wife, and the colliers, tired of spoiling property, commenced 
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attack on them. They beat or kicked out one of Magrath’s 
ees, poured newly-slaked lime into his mouth, and then, with 
ingenious cruelty, poured the lime into the empty socket. The 
qife was also savagely kicked and beaten, and in neither case was 
there avy ground for the outrage, not even a personal quarrel. 
We should like to know why a crime like this should be con- 
gidered less than a murder, and why it should not be punished 
with the same capital sentence. ‘The crime in itself is as bad, and 
its effect on society is much worse,—the fear of torture, as ex- 
perience shows, being much more demoralising than the fear of 
death. As we have argued elsewhere, crime of this sort—motive- 
Jess murder—will searcely be checked without a resort to the 

ws, and we are not without some fear thai it has increased 
aince the practice of executing in. private was adopted. 


The Guardians of St. Luke’s contrive to combine cruelty and 
stupidity to a degree not common even in parochial Boards. A 
man named Heritage, aged 68, was found in the Workhouse on 
the 15th July with his feet tied to the bedstead by two hand- 
kerchiefs, and the sheet twisted very tightly over his chest and 
tied on each side of the bed. The man was suffering from severe 
inflammation of the lungs; he was kept in this position some 
hours, and he died on the following morning. ‘‘ Masters” are not 
asually over-humane, but the Master of St. Luke’s Workhouse, 
who saw the man lying as described, was so shocked that he re- 

ed the facts to the Board. The Guardians made an inquiry, 
which established the foregoing facts, and received from the 
medical officer an opinion that the tying-down had accelerated 
death. There was no reason for tying whatever. The Board, 
therefore, passed the following resolution :—‘ That this Com- 
mittee, having heard the evidence in reference to the alleged 
cruelty in tying down John Heritage, an inmate of the City-Road 
Workhouse, are of opinion that nothing was done but what the 
case required, and they recommend that in future no inmate of the 
Workhouse be placed under restraint without the orders of the 
medical officer.” The nurse only accelerated death, and is there- 
fore told not to do it again, without the consent of the Surgeon. 
What is the Coroner about ? 


The boast of the Irish that their country is singularly free 
from ordinary crime seems likely to be refuted by facts, unless 
the law can succeed in bringing to punishment the perpetrators of 
a succession of murders that have lately horrified Munster. Three 
shocking crimes of this kind, altogether unconnected with agrarian 
feeling, have occurred within a few days of each other, in a nar- 
row strip of country lying along the borders of the counties of 
€ork and Waterford. The brutal manner in which old 
men and women were butchered, merely for the sake of 
small sums of money which they were suspected of possessing, 
has aroused indignation, as well as alarm. It will probably 
be found that a human wild beast like Troppmann or Lemaitre 
has got loose in the midst of a peaceful population, and in one 
instance, it seems, the guilty person, said to be a discharged soldier, 
was identified by the daughters of the victim. Some of the Irish 
journals take the opportunity of warning Irish juries against the 
excessive and inconsiderate tenderness for human life, not now 
limited to cases of agrarian or sectarian animosity, which has led 
lately to some scandalous acquittals, and to many more instances 
of default of justice through the disagreement of the jury. 


Whatever the Public Worship Bill has done or failed to do, it 
has, at any rate, let the country know something of the ridiculous 
and wasteful expenditure of the Ecclesiastical Courts. It will 
searcely be believed that while Parliament was anxiously debating 
how some three thousand pounds should be provided for the 
salary of the new Judge, more than £70,000 received in the 
shape of fees was divided among diocesan officials, three-fourths of 
whom are acknowledged to have no duty to perform. The office 
of the Chancellor of a diocese was declared by Lord Shaftesbury 


The Peninsular and Oriental Company have a contract with 
Government, securing to them £450,000 a year till 1880, for 
carrying the Mails to India, China, and Japan. That contract 
binds them not to carry the mails through the Suez Canal. 
The Company have now offered, if this restriction is abrogated, 
to surrender £20,000 a year and accelerate all their mails by 
twenty-four hours, and the Treasury has accepted the proposal. 
— arrangement seems to be a fair one, but it is resisted on this 
plausible ground. The private traders who have built so many 
steamers for the Canal traffic are afraid of the competition of a 
heavily subsidised Company, which they fear may undersell them. 
There must be some force in that objection, though not much, 
as the Mail Company cannot work cheaply, lest it should incur 
penalties ; but that is a reason for not granting subsidies, not for 
refusing a reasonable bargain. 





Mr. M‘Arthur contrived to raise, on Tuesday, a perfectly useless 
debate on the annexation of Fiji. He wanted to pledge the Govern- 
ment to annexation, irrespective of conditions, and only suc- 
ceeded in giving the opponents of annexation on any terms a 
chance of expressing their views. This they did, through Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, in a most humorous speech, the drift of which 
was that the Fijians were scoundrels, that the 20,000 cannibals 
in the mountains would eat the 150,000 nominal Methodists, that 
the British Army ought not to be used as a branch of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel, and that we had no business to con- 
quer anybody, for our gods were Mars and Bacchus, “ the god 
of battles and the god of bottles.” It is a comfort, in this dreary 
House of Commons, to find some one who can make a joke, but 
there is not an argument in the speech which would not have been 
equally an argument against the settlement of North America. 
The matter, as Mr. Lowther explained, stands now just where it 
should. We shall take the Islands, if we can get their uncondi- 
tional sovereignty. If not, we shall leave them alone till we can. 


The Home-rulers have done good service, though they have 
shown a good deal of intemperance and impatience in doing it, by 
their protest against the inclusion of Coercion Acts in what is called 
an Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. Their opposition on Friday 
week was not based upon the firmest ground that could be chosen, 
and they persisted in using the forms of the House of Commons for 
purposes of delay until Mr. Butt was compelled to protest against 
the obstinacy of his followers, and earned by his pratest a 
compliment from Mr. Disraeli and a hiss from some of the un- 
compromising Nationalists. It is now acknowledged by the 
leading men of all parties that Continuance Bills, though in one 
sense convenient, are, upon the whole, a mistake. Measures 
passed for a limited term only are, on the face of it, intended to 
be of temporary duration, and a fresh discussion may fairly be 
claimed for every such measure before it.is renewed. Certainly 
Coercion Bills, which are enacted with so many professions of 
regret, ought to be seriously and separately considered when 
Parliament is asked to give them another lease of life. Mr. Dis- 
raeli gave a pledge that nothing of the kind should be attempted 
again, and with this the Home-rulers might have been content, 
though it would have been more graceful and more consistent to 
apply the newly-accepted principle at once. 


Dr. de Noé Walker forwards to the Times a translation of a 
report on Dr. Schiff’s laboratory at Florence, written by the in- 
spector employed by the Society at Florence for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, ‘The Inspector visited the laboratory himself, 
where the Professor had just been experimenting on a dog, and an 
attendant was wiping up the blood, and saw ‘‘a large poodle 
with a wide, open wound under its throat,” which he could not 
examine, from the terror the dog was in; and other dogs, 
‘‘whereof the greater number had wide and deep wounds in their 
throats.” The Professor admitted that he made these wounds to 
prevent the dogs’ howlings from being heard in the neighbour- 
hood. A little dog, quite blind, was kept for vivisection ; 





some three years ago to be in almost every instance ‘“ an absolute 
sinecure,” yet the Chancellors receive fees in the aggregate 
amounting to £8,600 a year. The Registrars, who in most cases | 
discharge their very light duties by deputy, receive £21,000 a| 
year, and so with the surrogates, apparitors, seal-keepers, and the 
rest. ‘These offices enable Bishops to provide for their relatives, | 
friends, and dependents, down even to their superannuated ser- 
vants, who act as apparitors, and so forth, The fees exacted press | 
hardly on many people, but especially on the poor clergy, and it | 
is calculated that the income from marriage-licences alone would 
more than sufficiently provide for the necessary diocesan staff, and | 
leave a surplus, which might be applied to the payment of the | 
Public Worship Judge, or in any other fitting way. 


numbers of dogs were found, some with wounds and others 
sound; and one of them could not stand from _ illness. 
When the Professor was asked why he did not kill this one, 
he changed the subject. ‘This, it will be remembered, is Mr. 
Ray Lankester’s merciful professor, who never inflicts any pain he 
can help, and always uses anesthetics. Perhaps we shall be told 
that cutting open a dog’s throat, and leaving it open for days, not 
for any purpose of science, but to avoid annoyance to neighbours, 
does not indicate the callousness which this brutal crime creates 
in all who habitually perpetrate it. 


Consols were on Friday 924-92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE SESSION. 


will regard with a mixture of terror, contem and humili 
tion. Mr. Disraeli has acted unwisely as om this Sessio, 
has weakened confidence in his intellectual subtlety, and “ 
not redeemed his mistakes by any display either of his 


HE main result of the Session has been to dissipate the oratorical power, or of his old and over-valued impassive: 
belief that the Tories will enjoy a very long tenure of | °F of his undoubted skill in managing the House of riatbog 


power. 


the stars in their courses fought for the Conservatives, as if 


every element of success had been placed in their hands, as 
if the country were on the eve of one of those long, steady, and 
rather high-handed Administrations by which her history since 
1688 has occasionally been marked. The reaction was very 
strong, the new Cabinet very compact and solid, the promises 
of the Queen’s Speech very satisfactory to an electorate anxious, 
as it seemed, for strong government, and steady but slow 
advance. A Ministry of Administrators, headed by a great 
master of political strategy, with the disposal of an enormous 
surplus, and enjoying an appreciative tolerance even from 
Liberal opinion, could not, it was supposed, go wrong; and if 
they did, it would scarcely matter, for their opponents were 
far too powerless to take advantage even of good opportunities. 
Five months only have elapsed, and though the reaction has 
not spent its force, and elections still go for the Tories, and 
the majority remains unbroken, and great things are expected 
for next Session, it is evident to all watchful observers that the 
Ministry has suffered. It has failed in administration, if not 
positively, at least in comparison with the general hope ; it has 
irritated large bodies of most faithful supporters, and the popu- 
lar favour for its personnel has materially declined. Lord 
Derby has repelled with nerve and judgment a most insidious 
attack upon the sources of British influence abroad ; Lord Car- 
narvon has acted firmly and acceptably in Fiji and Natal ; Lord 
Cairns has done an immensity of valuable, though accidentally 
infructuous work; and Sir Stafford Northcote has produced 
a popular, though rather risky Budget ; but with those excep- 
tions, no Member of the Cabinet has completely satisfied public 
expectation. The decline of the Premier has been most marked. 
Placed by the reaction in command of a fairly united Cabinet 
and a most compact majority, exactly of the size now deemed 
expedient—too small, that is, to allow of Caves, and too large 
to admit of individual dictation—he has contrived, by a sort 
of miracle of muddling, to bring to the front just those ques- 
tions on which no Cabinet is solid and no majority can be 


It seemed, when the Queen’s Speech was read, as if which has twice within the fortnight got out of his hand, 


The Home Secretary’s want of success has not tended to Mr 
Disraeli’s advantage. We do not desire to judge Mr. Crogs 
his action during a Session which, for him, has been singular] 
difficult ; but still the fact remains that he has not succeeded, 
is not the man his party hoped to find. He is Mr. Disraeli’s 
choice, he had very little claim to be raised at once to the 
first Secretaryship of State, and he has not as yet justified hig 
sudden elevation. He has given one pardon under circum. 
stances which: precluded attack, but shocked all lawyers who 
noticed the facts; he has done nothing to fulfil the large 
promises made to workmen about their relations to employers ; 
his resolutions providing compensation to workmen affected by 
clearances are mere copies of those Mr. T. Hughes arranged 
nine years ago; his Factory Act is Mr. Mundella’s; and 
he has failed entirely to improve Lord Aberdare’s Licensing 
Act. That failure may have been inevitable—we think it was 
—but his management of the controversy greatly reduced his 
reputation, both in the House and in the country. He ma 
prove himself hereafter a competent administrator, but the 
Minister who can alter his views of an administrative measure 
every day, and on almost every detail, is not in the public eye 
the “ still strong man ” through whom the Tories were to have 
given England the peace and the security menaced, as was said, 
by Lord Aberdare’s reluctance to let the law take its course, 
There is no proof as yet that Mr. Oross is stronger than Mr. 
Bruce, and as Mr. Bruce was declared to be the weakest of 
Home Secretaries, the country is proportionately disappointed. 
The Secretary at War has done little good or bad during 
the Session, by which his capacity as an organiser can be tested, 
but he has suffered, like Lord Salisbury, from an inability to 
efface himself on Church matters to the degree that prudence 
required. Mr. Hardy, no doubt, as Member for a University, 
is in an exceptional position, for which large allowances will be 
made inside the House—outside people are less tolerant—but 
Lord Salisbury is a great Peer, ruling a great Department, 
and must, in urging the Endowed Schools Bill, have acted on 





surely held together, and has been compelled to see a third of 
his colleagues raging furiously at one Bill which he himself 
supports, and a third of his party rejecting another which had 
been forced into his hands. He thinks himself wise in sup- 
porting the Church Regulation Bill, because the Commons are 
with him, and forgets that they are only with him for an 
object which the Bill will not secure, and that the country, if 
it dislikes Ritualism, dislikes still more to see power placed 
without guarantees in the hands of the Episcopal Order. Lead- 
ing a Tory party, he has passed a Bill against the Clerical 
Order to gratify the laity, and then has affronted the laity by 
allowing two Bishops to appoint a first-class Judge, a power 
which they have exercised to choose Lord Penzance, ap- 
parently because, having a seat in the Upper House, he 
will of all possible candidates for the office be most ex- 
posed to the Episcopal influence which has carried that 
Bill. On the whole matter of the Endowed Schools Bill, 
Mr. Disraeli has been weak to the last degree. Although 
obviously reactionary in intention, and therefore distinctly 
opposed to his own policy—which has been to govern on 
Palmerston’s principles, and not on Sidmouth’s or Eldon’s— 
he first allowed the Bill to be forced on him, then made Lord 
Sandon explain it, thus ensuring an explosion of Churchiness, 
then defended the Bill himself as a “ good Bill,” and then, when 
he found it too strong even for faithful Tories, threw the 
blame on Sir Henry Thring, whom his own Chancellor a few 
nights after distinctly and even haughtily exonerated from all 
censure. Conduct like this is weak, and the weakness, un- 
happily for the Premier, is just of the kind which hurts him, 
which convinces old Tories that he can be squeezed, warns 
new Tories that he can be pressed, and tells all Liberals that 
he is no barrier against that most fatal of political errors, the 
upset for party reasons of a moderate and accepted settlement. 
As if all this were not enough, he has pledged himself to sup- 
port next Session a Bill for securing uniformity of doctrine, 
which, if it is brought forward, will reduce his Oabinet into a 
concourse of fortuitous atoms, and the House of Commons into 
a chaos of five hundred Kings angrily bent on inserting five 
hundred opinions into one and the same Bill, which Bill 


his own volition. Nobody was crying for that Bill except a 
party which, in supporting the Church Regulation Bill, Mr. 
Disraeli has openly defied, and its provisions involved a breach 
of constitutional rule before which any statesman, however 
determined his own convictions might be, should have paused.. 
The Bill is lost, and there is an end,—for the official decapitation 
of Lord Lyttelton, though, under the circumstances, rather 
spiteful, is not of national importance; but its proposal will be 
remembered for years, and has done more to reconcile Non- 
conformists to Liberal Churchmen than the Twenty-fifth 
Clause did to separate them. That is a result which will tell 
against Lord Salisbury’s political weight more than the good 
government of India will tell for it, more especially as there 
is a doubt in the public mind about one side of this good 
government. We hold the India Councils Bill to be wise, or 
we might say, after Lord G. Hamilton’s temperate and re- 
assuring exposition of the Indian Budget, very wise ; but that, 
we suspect, is not the general feeling, either of the House of 
Commons or of the Anglo-Indians. The determination of the 
Marquis not to explain his Bill at length and in detail, coupled 
with the curious error about the forty millions, had an ill 
effect ; and it cannot be denied that the House shied at the 
Bill—shied with a fear which, if Lord George Hamilton may 
be trusted, was more instinctive than reasonable—and that it 
was ultimately passed on the responsibility of the Government. 
In other words, Lord Salisbury has passed a great Bill without 
completely satisfying the House that he is right, that is, without 
stilling the doubt, on which the Times harps so strongly, 
whether the Indian Secretary intends to pursue a moderate or 
a magnificent policy in the matter of Public Works. Magnifi- 
cent policies, unless most carefully explained, frighten average 
Englishmen—who never believe that a Government can work 
cheaply—and Lord Salisbury will have to remove an impression 
which, had he exerted himself a little more to convince the 
public as well as the Peers, would never have been entertained. 
There remain of the working Heads of Departments with 
the Cabinet, the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Ward Hunt, ard 
Lord John Manners. The last named remains just where he 
was. He has made no mistake, that we are aware of, and he 





three-fourths of the Clergy, at last awake to what is going on, 


has been open to advice ; but he has not remedied the defects 
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believed to exist in the management of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment as to the control of accounts, nor has he asked Parliament 
to strengthen his hands in dealing with them. The blame of 
those defects did not, of course, originally rest with ‘him, but 


| 


| 


he burst out in a speech of a kind not often heard within the 
walls of Parliament. After an elaborate, and we must say 
slightly sickening, compliment to the Chief of the Conservative 
party, as “a leader who is proud of the House of Commons, 


his special function after he accepted office was to investigate | and of whom the House of Commons is proud,” and who “ may 
and cure them, and so far as the public is aware, nothing well be proud, for the House was the scene of his early 


whatever has been done. 


As to the Duke of Richmond, he | triumphs, and is still the arena of his later and well-earned 


has done three things, and has obtained Parliamentary sanction glory ;” who “has always maintained that dignified decency 
for them all, but Parliamentary sanction does not always | which contributes so much to the conduct of public affairs,” 
carry popular approval. He has lowered the standard of | and who “is not more admired for his talents than respected 


education; has made the disestablishment of the Scotch 
Church inevitable, by exempting its organisation from any 


for his behaviour in conducting the affairs of the first assembly 
of gentlemen ” in the world, he proceeded to denounce Lord Salis- 


lay control, that of the Judges included ; 2nd he has re- | bury as having “ described the deliberate opinion of the House 
fused to admit that any case exists for the appointment of a of Commons as bluster”—which, as we have said, according to 


Minister of Education. 


That is to say, he has decided that | the published and accurate reports, Lord Salisbury did not do— 


his department shall produce less fruit than before, and shall | and to call upon the Premier to “defend the dignity of the House 
occupy a lower position in the country than the country desires. | against the ill-advised rage of a rash and rancorous tongue, even 


His Educational policy might, it is true, escape blame from a 

y which is still uncertain whether its existence is com- 
patible with general cultivation, but then that party is just 
the one which resents the exemption of a State-paid Church 
from State control. It is declaring that Parliament shall de- 
cide what Established clergymen in England shall do and 
believe, and cannot in decency affirm that Established clergy- 
men in Scotland ought to be, like so many Emperors, relieved 
of all the laws. And finally, there is Mr. Ward Hunt. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty has had the discretion to say and 
do as little as possible for the last three months, but neither the 
House nor the country has forgotten the terrible fall he chal- 
lenged in the very beginning of the Session ; how he came down to 
the House before he was warm in his seat to tell England that 
she had only a Fleet on paper ; how he threatened great Estimates 
to repair that shocking condition of affairs ; how he was obliged 
to acknowledge, through Mr, Egerton, that the Fleet could destroy 
any fleet, or any combination of fleets, likely to take the sea 
anywhere ; and how, at last, his revelation resolved itself into 
an admission that an increase of one per cent. on his predecessor's 
Estimates would enable him to do all the safety of the country 
required. Mr, Ward Hunt may, and probably will, live down 
that astounding blunder ; but it will require a life to be lived, 
and for the present, he has ceased to be one of the men for 
whose sake even Tories wish the Government to succeed. The 
Cabinet, as a whole, has not succeeded, and slight as is the 
impression of failure yet made upon the average elector, who 
did not want anything done particularly, and thinks, in his 
simplicity, that “ Dizzy has dished the Ritualists,” it will re- 
quire a very different Session to make him inclined to feel 
again that pleasing hope of a millennial time with which he 
half-persuaded himself he saw the retirement of the Liberal 
party from power. 





THE “SCENE” OF WEDNESDAY. 


RE we to have a Cabinet crisis in the Recess? It looks like 

it, if we may judge from the tone of the lively, brilliant, 

and most indecorous debate over the Church Bill on Wednesday 
afternoon. People of widely different religious opinions can 
work together, and can quarrel over theology, and still remain 
friends ; but they cannot differ radically on ecclesiastical subjects 
and yet go on harmoniously with vast ecclesiastical reforms. 
Cabinet Ministers, unless history belies them, have scolded at 
one another in camerd before now, scolded with passion and 
with jeer, and have still posed before the public as most loyal 
colleagues ; but when they rap one another in public, and rap 
so very hard, the end of their relation cannot be far off. In 
this instance, Mr. Disraeli’s language about Lord Salisbury was 
much more serious than appears on the first reading of the 
debate. Lord Salisbury, who cannot abide the Church Regu- 
lation Bill, and who has not, we may fairly assume, been 
soothed by Mr. Disraeli’s surrender of the Endowed Schools 
Bill, or by the hot discussions which must have preceded that 
surrender in the Cabinet, had on Tuesday made a fierce speech 
against the Bill, and especially against the appeal to the 
Archbishops inserted by the Commons, and in the course of it 
made an allusion to the “ bluster ” of his opponents. According 
to the Times’ version, he only said that as to the threat that 
the Bill would drop and evil consequences ensue if the amend- 
ment were disallowed, he was accustomed to and disregarded 
“ bluster” of that sort; and he himself subsequently confirmed 
the accuracy of this report. The word “ bluster,” however, was 
used, and either roused Sir W. Harcourt, or, as with his trained 
temper is much more likely, gave him the opportunity he never 


neglects of playing into Mr. Disraeli’s hands, and on Wednesday | Government liable to be driven into spasmodic efforts at 


| 





| 





if that tongue belonged to a Cabinet Minister, a Secretary of 
State, and a colleague.” He repeated the bitter description 
twice, and then, after an hour and a half of Court-of-Arches 
talk, made endurable to the House only by savage innuendoes 
directed at Mr. Gladstone, returned again to his corpus vile, 
Lord Salisbury, and with a histrionic loftiness which reminds one 
rather of Congress than of Parliament, called on the Premier 
to override any refractory colleagues. The result “ depends 
upon the policy of the Prime Minister of England. The right 
honourable gentleman opposite is Prime Minister, because he 
has long had the sagacity to divine the sentiments and to 
execute the will of the English people. And if he would 
accept a word of counsel from a humble member of this House, 
I would advise him not to rest upon a broken reed. I would 
adjure him not to let himself be embarrassed and dismayed by 
the distracting counsels of a divided Cabinet. It is not 
they who have made him Minister; it is he who has placed 
them there. I hope the right honourable gentleman will 
throw himself on the courage of his convictions, and on the 
support of the public opinion of a Protestant people.” 
It was immediately after this bit of pseudo-impassioned 
rhetoric that Mr. Disraeli rose, not to repudiate the assault 
on a colleague as an attack upon himself—not even to say, 
as Lord Palmerston would have said, that he regretted Lord 
Salisbury’s opposition, but Church discipline was, and he 
hoped would remain, an open question in his Cabinet— 
but to hint, and more than hint, that he agreed with Sir 
William Harcourt in his estimate of the Indian Secretary 
of State. ‘His noble friend,” said the Premier, “ who had 
been referred to by the gentleman who has just addressed us 
with such ability,” was well known to the House as “ one who 
did not measure his phrases,” who was “a great master of 
gibes and flouts and jeers,” and who was not perhaps “ superior 
to the consideration that, by making a speech of that kind, 
and taunting respectable men like ourselves as being a 
blustering majority” — observe that Mr. Disraeli endorses 
Sir W. Harcourt’s misrepresentation of Lord Salisbury’s 
phrase, though he could have corrected it by a mere 
question to his colleague in the next room—*he might 
stimulate the amour propre of some individuals to take the 
very course he wants, and to defeat the Bill. Now, I 
hope we shall not fall into that trap. I hope we shall show 
my noble friend that we remember some of his manceuvres 
when he was a simple Member of this House, and that we are 
not to be taunted into taking a very indiscreet step, a step 
ruinous to all our own wishes and expectations, merely to 
show that we resent the contemptuous phrases of one of my 
colleagues.” In plainer English, Mr. Disraeli, specially 
challenged to defend his own colleague, described that col- 
league, perhaps the proudest noble in England—a man of quite 
exceptional intellectual 48pis—as one who manufactures his 
bitterness in order to cheat the House of Commons into 
a vote it did not wish to give. It is impossible to put 
any other interpretation on such words ; impossible to believe 
that the Premier, a master of word-fence, master of repartee, 
and master also of those stately ambiguities in which statesmen 
clothe personal annoyances, did not know what he was saying and 
of whom he was saying it, and did not intend to compel his 
formidable colleague to resign. And it is impossible to doubt, 
either, that self-respect will—if those words are not explained— 
force that course upon the Marquis. We write it with sincere 
regret, for he is governing India well. and his secession from 
the Cabinet will be most injurious to the Liberal party, which 
has far more to fear from an Old Whig Government, even if 
it should, perchance, include Sir W. Harcourt, than from a 
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reaction ; but there is no apparent help. The assault is too 
nearly gratuitous—for the Marquis had a right to speak for 
himself upon an open question, and did not, in any overt 
way, transgress Parliamentary forms—for Lord Salisbury 
to endure, and if he staysy he must remain in the position 
of a Secretary rebuked into the silence of a mere departmental 
chief, or of the statesman whom he himself described on 
Tuesday, with, we suspect, some backward glance at men other 
than the Bishops whom he was defending against the pre- 
tensions of their Metropolitans:— He could not imagine 
any position less satisfactory or less dignified than having 
to appear in public as the author of a policy or the holder 
of opinions ostensibly independent, while in reality one was 
acting as the mere mouthpiece of a more powerful person 
who remained behind, and who had the privilege of dictating 
what was to be said.” The only course, we fear, for the Secre- 
tary of State for India is to see out the Famine and resign, 
carrying with him into retirement this satisfaction,—that if his 
opinions are too separate and his convictions too inflexible to 
allow him to serve, he has at least never wrenched them to 
keep his hold on power, or suppressed them because of the 
clamour of the day. 

It was left to the leader of the Liberals, the arrogant dic- 
tator, as he has so often been described in the Lords, to 
accept the function which Mr. Disraeli so openly declined, and 
avenge the Marquis, if not on his leader, at least on his as- 
sailant. After bludgeoning the Marquis of Salisbury, the late 
Solicitor-General turned, and with a spring endeavoured to 
poniard his old leader, to denounce him as one who had always 
tried to set the Canon Law above the law of Parliament, 
perhaps the most damaging accusation that can be made 
against an English Minister; but able as it is, and keen to 
discern weak places, Sir William Harcourt’s mind has one 
defect, which will delay, if it does not spoil, the great success 
he desires. It has no scales in which to weigh moral weight. 
Mr, Gladstone rose, without a trace of the passion which per- 
sonal attack sometimes evokes in his mind, or of the humility 


curious fits of intolerance in which it can see nothing but the 


immediate objects of its hate, be they Clericals in chasubles 

Communists in conspiracy, or cattle-dealers in combination “ad 
spread plague ; but it was impressed nevertheless, felt, for all 
its obstinacy, that it was following the demagogue becense he 
halloed, and running over the statesman because he warn, 

The direct result of the debate on the Bill was nil, for the 
amendment had been virtually abandoned before it 4 
but it broke up Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet, and expelled Sir Ww. 
Harcourt from the Liberal ranks. f 











M. LEON GAMBETTA ON THE SITUATION, 


HE French Session has closed with ominous symptoms and 
one great speech. The Legitimists, despite the declara-. 
tions of General de Cissey, have openly avowed an intention 
to strive with all their might for a Royalist Restoration, in the 
person of the Comte de Chambord; and the Bonapartists, b 
means of an understanding between the Left and Extreme 
Right, have been absolutely excluded from the Permanent Com. 
mission. In some sense, the ostracism of M. Rouher’s friends ig 
the only positive political product of a Session devoted to nega. 
tions ; the solitary change in the situation since November, 1873, 
being this resolute exclusion of the Prince Imperial’s cham- 
pions. But the speech of M. Léon Gambetta, standing, as it 
does, almost alone in the prorogation-debate, is none the legs a 
fact, the weight of which may be under-estimated on this side 
the Channel, but will not be contested on the other. It wag 
a moderate, politic, and statesmanlike balance-sheet of a situa- 
tion brought about by the determination of an elected Assembly 
to place itself on one side and France on the other, and re- 
gardless of national wishes, to take counsel only from its own 
discordant predilections. The fact was plain enough, visible 
even to the Deputies themselves; but its bold and adequate 
statement in words, face to face with the parties who are re- 
sponsible, was at once a political necessity and an authentic 
historical testimony. 
No Member sitting on the Left, not even M. Thiers himself, 





with which, to the annoyance of his admirers, he is occasionally 
tempted to conceal it, rose to his full intellectual height, and 


could have performed a needed service with the eloquence, the 


serenely, almost playfully, struck his assailant down. No lad force, the tact, and moderation of M. Gambetta. And he was lis- 
just trusted with a foil was ever so defeated by a master of arms, | tened to almost without a murmur, save from exasperated Bona- 
Mr. Gladstone never condescended to scorn, scarcely descended | partist desperadoes, who recognise in him their strongest foe, and 
to controversy, but with easy, careless, lounging thrusts ran | writhe visibly under the sting of his contemptuous scorn. No 
his presumptuous adversary through and through. There has | doubt the Deputies are fascinated by his mastery of language, 
not been such an exhibition of debating power for years, The | his superb voice, and the dignified forms in which he clothes 
House had cheered Sir W. Harcourt to the echo, but when Mr. | the wholesome truths they so keenly resent; but they listen 
Gladstone sat down, there was scarcely a member who did not | also with respect, bred of fear and admiration, to a man 





at heart acknowledge that he, the trained veteran, had been em- | 
ploying his skill upon a mere amateur. Sir W. Harcourt, who | 
on Friday knew nothing of Ecclesiastical Law, on Wednesday | 
talked like a pedagogue who had studied nothing else ; but Mr. | 
Gladstone chaffed him on his sudden display of erudition about 
Canonists’ opinions on Episcopal authority as if he had been a | 
briefless junior at the Bar, complimented him on the rapidity | 
and the cleverness with which he had got up his case, and only | 
abstained from destroying it because * the canons of my hon- 
ourable and learned friend are scarcely conformable to the three 
canons of taste, good-feeling, and courtesy which the House is 
accustomed to regard.” He “says he abhors vituperation ; 
no doubt; but how does he define vituperation so that to 
describe language used elsewhere as the ‘ ill-advised railing of 
a rash and rancorous tongue’ is not within the term?” ‘The 
late Solicitor-General—we still, I beli-e-ve, belong to the 
saine party—has not yet sown his Parliamentary wild-oats. 
When he has, I have not the smallest doubt he will combine 
with his ability—-which no one sees with greater satisfaction 
than I do—some degree of temper and wisdom, some due con- 
sideration for the feelings of others, some strictness in restating 
the arguments of opponents,—in fact, every political virtue 
that can distinguish a notability of Parliament; and if he per- 
sists in the course of study he has begun, a complete know- 
ledge of Ecclesiastical Law.” The picture of Sir W. Harcourt, 
who aspires to a leadership, as a raw, though clever youngster, 
still unacquainted with the principles of government, 
still devoid of adequate self-restraint, naturally convulsed 
the House; and it was followed by an almost solemn 
peroration, warning the House that while a State Church 
must obey the State, the State must also make its demands 
compatible with the possibility of union, and that if the tone, 
temper, and language of Sir William Harcourt are taken as 
the standards which are in future to govern the ecclesiastical 
discussion, then the union cannot be maintained. The House 
did not agree, of course, for it has got into one of those 








who they know by experience is a political force, not 
merely because he has a following, but because he 
can think strongly and act strongly, as well as speak 
with an overmastering energy. His colleagues in the 
Assembly know also, what they will not always confess, 
that M. Gambetta is a practical politician, and not a revolu- 
tionary agitator. Only the vulgar rank him as a mere 
demagogue, and his position nearly resembles that of Mr. 


| Bright, before the Tories stole several leaves out of his book. 


The latest and in some aspects the best evidence of M. Gam- 
betta’s political character and of the place he has carved for 
himself on the public stage, is to be found in his speech on the 
prorogation. It not only contains those happy retorts and 
that kind of logic which please French ears, but it is charac- 
terised by a breadth of view which distinguishes the statesman 
from the partisan leader. Naturally, the most is made of the 
fact that an Assembly smitten with impotence sought to dis- 
play in a refusal to dissolve a striking proof of vigour; that 
the repose declared to be so needful had not been earned ; and 
that a Chamber, arrogating to itself the powers of a con- 
stituent body, has no right, until the work is done, to suspend 
its labours for months. These propositions are the common 
property of Republican orators, and it is not in them that the 
distinctive qualities exhibited by their leader are to be found. 
He went far beyond these well-trodden limits. Not only did 
he admit that the Assembly had successfully vindicated its 
claim to be a constituent body, although it had merely pro- 
duced an artificial combination, without precedent, without 
force, almost without a name, but he used this remarkable 
language,—* You began,” he said, “ by striking out the Empire ; 
next you sought to restore the Monarchy. C’était votre droit.” 
“ You always look on me,” he continued, “ as one animated by 
a violent passion against your opinions and persons ; I seek, 
on the contrary, to employ the language of a statesman 
desirous of arriving at a union with the sons of France.” In 
answer to some murmurs, he added, “ Yes, you are the sons of 
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ee, you are to-day sovereigns ; there are no others ;” and 
brought in his argument that sovereignty knows 


he f 
a and that the interests of all demanded either a 
completion of the work which the Assembly had undertaken 


or a dissolution, and that refuge in a political stratagem, de- 
yised for the purpose of gaining time, far from conferring 
security either on the country or the Government, only doubled 
the prevailing disquiet. Nor can the fact be denied, since all" 

rties have reserved their claims to employ the Recess in 
agitating each for its own ends. Here were great admissions. 

But the broadest and most powerful section of M. Gam- 
petta’s speech was that in which he showed how the majority 
had failed to act as practical politicians. Therein lies his 
superiority. What are the facts? For three years ineffectual 
attempts have been made to found a Government which shall 
not be Republican. During that time every proposal, every 
concession offered by the Left has been repelled by the 
Royalists. But, said the orator, addressing the majority, as 
statesmen you might surely preserve your objections to 
a Republic, yet accommodate yourselves to realities, and 
assume your place in a country where the democracy 
has always the last word. Then, he said, placing 
yourselves in harmony with facts, with historic and social 
necessities, silencing your affections and sentiments, offering 
them up, indeed, as a sacrifice to the commonweal, you would 
learn that in a free democratic government your part would be 
conspicuous, a part secured to you by social standing, prece- 
dent, ability, and the possession of leisure, Then, instead of 
repelling, you should welcome the co-operation of those Repub- 
licans who profer a fruitful alliance, and not commit a fault 
which may prove irreparable. “I say,” he exclaimed with 
emphasis, “ that Conservatives, claiming the title of statesmen, 
having played, and certain yet to play, a great part in the 
destinies of France, after seeing their cherished preferences 





Dissolution were put, it is all the more astonishing that M. 
Gambetta, instead of sowing dissension by taunting the pro- 
mised allies, refrained from uttering a single reproach which 
could offend even the Duc d’Audiffret Pasquier. While almost 
every other leader in the Chamber will seek his repose with a 
reputation more or less damaged, the Radical chief has raised 
his own, not only by his reticence, but by his timely and man- 
ful out-speaking. The Septennate may run its seven years, but 
its heir and executor will be that strong, comprehensive, and 
really national Republic which M. Gambetta sketched, and 
which the rivalries and faults of Kings and Emperors have 
made inevitable. 


THE LAST ATROCITY IN LANCASHIRE. 
ICHARD MORGAN, shopman in the provision trade, a 


married man of twenty-six, and one of unusually good 
character, was on Monday evening passing with his wife 
through Tithebarn Street, Liverpool, a busy and crowded 
thoroughfare. At the corner of Lower Milk Street a gang 
of roughs, headed apparently by a man named Quinn, or Mac- 
Grane, or something else, asked him to give them sixpence, 
which he refused, adding, with that intolerance of begging so 
frequent among his class, that the men “ might work for their 
money, the same as he had to do.” He was instantly knocked 
down, half-stunned, and on his brother, who was with him, 
making an effort to protect him, was kicked by the gang to 
death. The kicking lasted ten minutes, and was of the most 
deliberate kind, for Morgan’s wife, half-frantic with terror, 
threw herself across his body, and the brother fought manfully 
to protect them both, but without the slightest success, The 
brother was disabled by savage kicks on the legs, the wife was 
pulled violently off the husband, and then, and not till then— 
that is, after time had been allowed for reflection—some ruffian, 








fail, as a primary duty should have appealed to the country, 
and sought what it is that France desires.” M. Gambetta, | 
no doubt, declared that France desired the Republic, but 
whether she does or not, the force of his argument 
is not less, nor the breadth of his view curtailed. At 
all events, after this speech, which showed so just a spirit 
towards his opponents, M. Gambetta can no longer be 
taunted with the bigoted narrowness which so many Re- 
publicans in 1848 inherited from the Great Revolution. It is 
all very well to talk of the Mountain and the Gironde ; universal 
suffrage and peasant proprietorship are ample safeguards ; and 
M. Raoul Duval could not be contradicted, when he boldly 
affirmed that in France universal suffrage has always chosen a 
Conservative majority. 

Taking this lofty stand, uttering these telling warnings, M. 
Gambetta went on to survey the state of freedom, or rather 
restriction, in France, three years after a disastrous war. What 
do we see? A state of siege over one-half of France—* the 
sole institution which is left you”—an incomplete military 
organisation, wanting the regulations touching the Cadres 
so essential to effective existence. Although the in- 
vader has long departed, the state of siege cannot be 
raised, forsooth! because there is no Press Law. How, 
he cried, are new repressive laws needed; are French codes 
so completely ignored that an arsenal of repression, which 
sufficed for three monarchies, is no longer enough? “ You 
reproach us—and sometimes with reason—because in unusual 


with one frightful kick, sent the victim to the other side of 
the street “ like a ball,” where he lay while his assailants dis- 
persed, no attempt to stop them being made by the surround- 
ing crowd, which, it is said, always stands in awe of the “ street- 
corner men,” an awe not quite so cowardly as it seems, for the 
roughs are armed with weapons, long knives, almost as formid- 
able as bayonets, which they never hesitate to use. No ordinary 
crowd will attack men with bayonets, and these men are quite 
as formidable as soldiers, and infinitely more reckless in their 
contempt for human life. : 
We take this story from the Liverpool Daily Post, as a typical 
one of its kind, and we have chosen it not because it is the 
worst, but because it is the newest, and because it ended, unlike 
some of these stories, in the death of the victim. In all true 
circumstances of horror the tragedy is inferior to another re- 
ported only two days before, when a gang of colliers, at 
St. Helen’s, entered the cottage of an old man, with whom 
apparently they had no quarrel, kicked out one of his eyes, and 
then poured quick-lime into the socket ; and it is perhaps not so 
bad as some of the cases of the kicking of women, which are 
daily, or rather hourly, reported from the North. The Liver- 
pool ruffians, for some inconceivable reason, did not kick 
| Mrs. Morgan, and let off Morgan the younger with a 
few bad wounds, reserving actual death for the unhappy 
}man who had refused them sixpence, and whom, it is evi- 
| dent, from the violence used to remove Mrs. Morgan in order 
to kick clear, that they intended to kill. The atrocity, 


{ 
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circumstances we applied exceptional arms; but you are in a| however, though not actually the most sickening that has 
normal condition ; order is not and cannot be disturbed; yet | occurred, is undoubtedly the one which ought most to alarm 
the liberty of writing throughout three-fourths of France is | society, and to stir up magistrates, the public, and we must add, 


—T . ° | es ; . 
at the mercy of Generals of Division!” The picture was all | the Judges, to secure a more rigid enforcement of the law. It 
the more effective, because those who lead the majority were | is the culminating incident of an epidemic of brutality which 


the loudest to ery for liberty under the Empire. It was, 
therefore, legitimate to ask that France, by way of improve- 
ment, should revert to the status quo ante bellum, the legisla- 
tion of 1868,—/ard enough, surely, to afford Conservative pro- 
tection! Every party in turn has been smitten by the law of 
the sword, but no fewer than one hundred and twenty-seven 
Republican journals have been killed or wounded. It is impos- 
sible that the most bigoted Legitimist could fail to feel the 
keenness of the question,—Can it be in the power of three or four 
hundred Deputies to reverse the French Revolution, to prepare 
for their descendants a future outside the sphere of democracy ? 
We say that an address so sagacious, so massive, so tolerant, 
an address which will be sown broadcast over France, cannot 
fail to work like yeast during the vacation, and materially im- 
prove the position of the Republicans. Considering how M. 
Casimir Périer and M. Léon de Malleville were deserted by the 
Orleanists when the crucial questions of the Republic or a 





| has broken out in the North, and which has been left far too 
| long unrestrained by magistrates, who seem to think a mur- 
derous assault a trivial crime, if only the victim, however 
| mutilated, manages to keep alive. For months past the 
journals and the decent portion of the public have been remon- 
strating with Justices for punishing brutal assaults with fines 
which are always paid ; aggravated assaults with short terms 
of imprisonment, which those who commit them receive with 
sneers ; and assaults which are by law as well as in fact de- 
liberate attempts to murder, with the “ extreme sentence of the 
law,” six months’ imprisonment. So utterly demoralised have the 
magistrates become by a false theory of social necessities, that 
the few among them who think that while the embezzlement of 
a few shillings is punished with seven years’ penal servitude 
attempts to murder by torture should at least be sent before 
tribunals empowered to give heavy sentences, are censured by 
other magistrates for want of judgment, forgetfulness of local cir- 
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cumstances, and indifference to the permanent interests of the 
taxpayers. In regard to women, the negligence, to say no 
worse, of the authorities, amounts in many cases to a positive 
denial of justice ; any excuse, such as negligence in cooking, a 
habit of drinking, a little wastefulness of money, being accepted 
as provocation sufficient to justify any brutality short of actual 
execution on the spot. We do not exaggerate when we say 
that many Magistrates in the North appear to believe death 
by torture the proper punishment for a woman who is unfaith- 
ful to her husband, her paramour, or her sweetheart, and that 
some of them accept the murderer’s unsupported words as 
evidence of the charge by which he attempts to justify his 
guilt. Naturally, a rough race, habituated to violence, always 
armed—for the steel-tipped shoe on a strong man’s foot is a 
deadly weapon—feel themselves almost above the law, and 
begin gradually to delight in the exercise of their powers, 
till, as we see in Liverpool, murder is committed with- 
out motive of any sort, except a kind of enthusiasm of 
ruffanism, a delight in a monstrous exercise of physical 
power. The murderer in Liverpool, whoever he was, had no 
grudge against Morgan, did not, so far as appears, attempt to 
rob him, was not drunk to the point where he could understand 
nothing—for, as we have said, he did not kick Mrs. Morgan—but 
acted from sheer love of brutality, the pleasure of feeling his 
own power to kill, or of showing to what supreme lengths he 
would go merely to make his rowdyism triumphant. A habit 
of violent brutality has culminated in motiveless murder, the 
most dangerous, perhaps, if not the wickedest of all the crimes 
that society can foster, for wherever it is prevalent civilisation 


must of necessity come to an end. The bravo who kills for six months. 


ares 
deadly weapon than a steel-tipped boot, applied with al] 
strong man’s force to his victim’s ear, and has this furth > 
merit, that if it fails, it only inflicts a curable wound while 
the boot, even when it does not inflict death, impairs : 
manently the powers by which the sufferer gets his breag 
or fulfils his duties in life. If Morgan had been a Poor 
or a Bishop, it would not be necessary to argue, and the notion 
that a shopman, or an old cottager, or a working-woman can ~ 
be kicked in the head or stomach with steel boots with im- 
punity, is as false a belief in physiology as it is in morals, 
terrible is the practice, that a rule making kicking followed 
by death, a murder, and punishable by hanging, without 
chance of a reprieve, would of itself extinguish the crime 
the kickers knowing perfectly well that whether a kick of the 
kind specified “stiffs” the victim or kills him, is a mere 
matter of chance or peculiarity of bodily constitution. That 
a word like that should have been invented, and that those who 
driven by the frequency of the crime, invented it, should be 
as they are now without the dread of any adequate punish- 
ment, is a reproach to every Englishman in the land. We are 
hard enough on the thief,—suppose we carry out the law as 
against the murderer whose excuse is that he murdered out of 
his playfulness, and had his steel weapon on his right foot, 
instead of in his right hand ? 


per- 








THE LABOUR-LAWS COMMISSION. 





HE Labour-Laws Commission have made their first Report, 
merely covering the evidence taken by them in the past 
As they appear to have met frequently during 


revenge, or the burglar who kills for booty, even the man who | the months of March and April, and only began to take evi- 
kills out of mere temper, is easy to deal with, compared with | dence in May, we may presume that the Commissioners them- 


the man who has risen through all the grades of ruffianism, till 
he will commit murder almost in sport, out of a wanton desire 
to realise his own power,—for such a man needs neither cause, 
nor place, nor opportunity to provoke him. His reason for 
murder is your existence, his place the public street, his 
opportunity the fact that you are passing, and have a head 
to be smashed in, ribs to be pounded, a life to be kicked out of 
you, as your body flies “like a ball” across the street. 
Ordinary murderers need motive, opportunity, time, but his 
motive is always present, his opportunity the moment, his 
fitting time the ever-present now. He is the supreme Rowdy, 
and that is sufficient for him ; and will be sufficient, if he is not 
put down with a strong hand, to extinguish civilisation, 
which, if it demands nothing else, demands as a condition 
precedent that a decent shopman like Morgan shall be 
able to walk down a respectable street with his wife on his 
arm without being kicked to death. That is a very humble 
demand to make of the social organisation, and in Lancashire 
at all events it has obviously not been attained. One-half 
at least of all the kicking cases occurring there are murders 
in everything except completeness. The ruffians know their 
trade perfectly, as perfectly as any bravoes ever did in Brescia 
or Ravenna, and invariably, if the victim is a woman, aim 
their kicks at her stomach; if a man, at the spot just behind 
the ear. It is murder, and not an assault, which they 
attempt, and we doubt gravely and seriously whether 
the police who prosecute and the judges who sentence on 
charges of assault are in such cases doing their duty. Why 
should not every man who assisted in kicking Morgan to death 
be tried for murder, and if found guilty, be executed, just as 
much as if he had murdered for money? Why permit the 
deliberate administration of deadly kicks in cold blood, any 
more than the administration of poison? Because there is no 
premeditation ? There is just as much premeditation as there 
is when a burglar murders his victim, and less excuse, for the 
burglar who kills does it usually to save timself from the con- 
sequences of his crimes—acts, that is, from terror, a motive 
entirely wanting to the ruffians who killed Morgan. The 
sanctity of human life? We will begin to talk about that 
when the kickers begin to respect it, when they take the points 
off their boots, when they ask some motive before they commit 
murder, when, to put the argument at its very lowest, they 
restrain their kicks within the limit of the victim’s life. The 
roughness of the criminals is no excuse,—is an additional 
reason for warning them, once for all, by the only warning they 
always attend to, that if they will not keep their roughness 
within endurable limits, if they will take human heads for foot- 
balls, and indulge in horse-play with citizens’ lives, they must go 
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selves at first shared the hope, which was certainly entertained 
out-of-doors, that they might have advised Her Majesty on the 
questions referred to them without requiring further proof than 
the reported cases furnished of the working of the Acts, If 
this be so, we cannot but think it fortunate that their first 
view was altered, for the evidence comprised in this Report 
throws an unexpected light upon one portion, at least, of 
the subject. Their inquiry is finished and their Report agreed 
upon, so far as the Masters and Servants’ Act is concerned. 
But though, as they say, “prepared to make our Re- 
port on the subject of that Act alone, yet, considering 
the intimate connection which exists between the several 
matters submitted for our consideration, and that we have 
not been able as yet to make so full, searching, and com- 
plete an inquiry into the working of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act and the Law of Conspiracy as the importance of 
those subjects required, we have deemed it better to treat 
those subjects as a whole, and not to report to your Majesty 
on the subject of the Masters and Servants’ Act, 1867, sepa- 
rately, but to postpone making any report to your Majesty 
until we shall have concluded the inquiry into the whole of 
the subjects submitted for our consideration in your Majesty’s 
Commission.” It may be doubtful how far the Commissioners 
are right in thus reserving their Report on the Masters and 
Servants’ Act, but no one can glance at the evidence now pub- 
lished as to the working of that Act, without acknowledging 
that it explains, and to a great extent justifies, the state of 
irritation of the working-classes with respect to it. 

In order to appreciate the importance of the evidence in 
question, it is necessary to bear in mind that the Act of 1867 
was passed, after long agitation and debates, for the express 
purpose of altering the provisions of the Georgian Acts, under 
which imprisonment with hard labour could be inflicted on 
workmen, servants, and apprentices for breaches of contract of 
service, 

The Act of 1867 accordingly provided, by Clause IX., that 
in future, in the case of breach of contracts of service, magis- 
trates might either (1), order an abatement of the wages due ; 
or (2), fulfilment of the contract; or (3), impose a fine not ex- 
ceeding £20; or (4), assess the amount of compensation or 
damages to be paid by the offender. In the event of refusal 
or neglect to comply with an order to fulfil a contract, the 
offender might be sent to prison for any term not exceeding 
three months. And, by Clause XI., where money ordered 
to be paid is not paid, and cannot be recovered by distress, the 
defaulter may be imprisoned for three months, but “no such 
imprisonment shall be with hard labour.” Had the Act stood 
thus, and been well administered, it might probably have 


out of a world which can endure their ruffianism no longer. | settled the question satisfactorily, for it applied equally to 


Suppose all these men had used daggers, would any Govern- 
ment in the world hesitate to hang ? 
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Yet a dagger is a less | civil contracts, enforcible by civil penalties, 


masters and men, and reduced the agreements between them to 
But a clause 
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(xIV.) was added to meet the case of ‘ misconduct, mis- 
demeanour, or ill-treatment of an aggravated character,” under 
which, in such cases, three months’ imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, may be inflicted in the first instance. 

It is admitted on all sides that the Act has, in many respects, 
worked satisfactorily, but soon after its passing, objections to 
this Fourteenth Clause were taken, and its repeal has been 
demanded by the representatives of the working-classes with 
ever-increasing vehemence. 

Let us see, then, what light is thrown on the question, and 
how far the demand of the workman is justified by the evidence 
now published. This consists of two parts,—first, the evidence 
of employers and workmen taken vivd voce; and secondly, the 
returns from the magistrates’ clerks and other officials of con- 
yictions under the Acts in most of the towns and counties of the 
United Kingdom. We will leave the former evidence on one side 
for the present, and confine our remarks to the official returns. 
From these, it appears that in many parts of the kingdom the 
object of the Act has been entirely misunderstood, and the 
magistrates have administered it as a penal Act, sending per- 
sons summoned for ordinary breaches of contract to prison in 
the first instance, without giving them the option of fulfilling 
their contracts, or paying a fine or damages. Thus, in Wilt- 
shire, we find case after case of farm labourers summoned 
under the 9th Section of the Act for leaving their employment 
without lawful excuse, and sentenced to terms varying from 
fourteen days’ to a month’s imprisonment, with hard labour, At 
Birmingham, in like manner, we find several pages filled with 
reports of cases of apprentices summoned under the 9th Sec- 
tion, and sentenced to terms of six weeks’ and three months’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour. In most of these cases the 
amount of compensation claimed by the employers in respect 
of the breach of contract is named in the summons,—for 
instance, in “ Williams v. Dono,” decided on August 15, 1871, 
the sum named is 10s.; and in “ Browett v. Goddard,” de- 
cided on September 18, 1873, 4s.,—yet the two defendants are 
sentenced, the first to three months’, the last to six weeks’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour. Similar decisions have been 
given at Hull and Manchester, in Staffordshire, Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and other towns and counties in England. On the 
other hand, in many counties, such as Devonshire, Lincolnshire, 
Warwickshire, and others, the Act appears to have been under- 
stood, and administered properly, a fine having been always 
imposed in the first instance. This has also been generally the 
case in Scotland, though in the latter country the costs of pro- 
cess must have been a sore additional burthen to defendants of 
the working-classes. Thus, in Lanarkshire, in the case of 
“ Cunningham v. Bogle,” we find the amount of compensation 
claimed to have been £12, of which the Court awarded 5s., 
with £3 2s. 9d. for costs; and in taking the average over 
several counties, the costs of a summons and hearing appear to 
have been within a fraction of £2 10s., very considerably in 
excess of the average sum awarded for compensation. 

We have not space to analyse these returns further in detail. 
After reading them, however, we can entertain no doubt that 
the Act in its present form cannot stand. The vagueness of 
the wording of the penal clauses, in which such untechnical 
terms as “ misusage,” * misconduct,” “ ill-treatment,” are used 
without any definition, have evidently misled the tribunals. 
The most ordinary breaches of contracts of service have been 
continually brought under one or other of these terms, and 
have been visited by means of the 14th Clause with penalties 
intended by the Act to be reserved for aggravated offences ; 
while in a large number of cases, of which we have given a few 
instances, imprisonment with hard labour has been inflicted 
under the 9th Section of the Act, under some strange misappre- 
hension of the meaning, and indeed of the express wording of 
the statute. 

As the majority of the Royal Commissioners are experienced 
lawyers, we have no doubt that their Report will deal satisfac- 
torily with these matters, and that the law will at least be 
made clear. We trust that they may go further, and recom- 
mend the repeal of the 14th Clause altogether, thus reducing 
breaches of contract of service to purely civil offences, Cases 
“of an aggravated character,” against which it was aimed, are 
better dealt with under the statutes referring to offences against 
person and property ; and the employers have failed to show 

any reason for the retention of the clause, except their own 
desire to hold it in terrorem over their workpeople. So long 
as it stands, breach of contract of service will continue to be 
treated as a crime, and all such contracts will be looked upon 
with distrust and dislike by the working-classes ; whereas, the 
object of our legislation should be to encourage precisely the 
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opposite frame of mind. But whatever the Report of the 
Royal Commissioners may be, we must express a hope that the 
Home Secretary will at once call the attention of Justices of 
the Peace to the scope of their jurisdiction under the present 
Act, so that we may hear of no more of such blunders and 
miscarriages of justice as are disclosed by the returns which are 
appended to the Commissioners’ first Report. 








CLERGY AND LAITY. 

“T\HE Duchess of Bellamont,” says Mr. Disraeli, ‘liked 

Bishops,—in their places,” but never defined precisely 
what their places were. That seems to be precisely the feeling of 
the County Members who have been hurrahing for this Church 
Regulation Bill with such amazing unanimity, and it will be well 
for the Clergy if they take the lesson they are getting fairly to 
heart. They are not, as an Order, popular with the laity. Nothing 
has been more remarkable in the conduct of the Bill than the 
vehement applause, rising sometimes to enthusiasm, with which 
any sharp and acrid condemnation of the Clergy, as an Order, has 
been received. Sir William Harcourt, who has expressed this 
dislike so strongly, who has been more Erastian than the Erastians 
—true Erastianism asserting the sovereignty of the State over 
the Church, without denying the existence or rights of the latter 
—who has, in fact, maintained in all its nakedness the extreme 
theory that Clergy are nothing but a branch of the Civil Service, 
for whom Parliament is to make laws as it pleases, has been 
cheered to the echo; while Mr. Gladstone, who ventured to quote 
one of the clearest principles of Canon Law, that Bishops are 
all equal among themselves, the prefix of ‘“‘ Arch” convey- 
ing of itself no inherent right to give orders to prelates who 
happen to be without it, was heard in a silence produced partly 
by annoyance and partly by contempt. The whole debate was 
full of expressions of dislike for the Clerical Order and distrust in 
their action—witness, for instance, the cheers which followed any 
sneer at Convocation—and of assertions of the absolute moral 
right of Parliament to go on its own way, asking no sort of con- 
sent from the Established Clergy, not even so much as would 
have been asked from a Dissenting clergy, or so much as was 
asked, for example, from the clergy of the equally Established 
Church of Scotland in relation to the Patronage Bill. In the 
discussion of that measure, the Duke of Richmond thought he 
made a great point in quoting the heavy vote given in‘his favour 
by the Assembly, but he would have treated a similar vote by the 
English Rectors either as a surplusage or as a positive impertinence. 
The mere opinion of the Clergy, apart altogether from any menace 
of resistance or any promise of obedience, was treated as of no 
importance whatever, as something apart from the subject in 
hand, to which it would be slightly derogatory for the House of 
Commons tg listen for a moment. Fenians petitioning for the 
right of insurrection could hardly have been treated with more 
scornful contempt. 

The intellectual attitude of the House is worth the attention of 
the Clergy, for more reasons than one. It was not dictated by the 
sceptics, who either did not join in the debate, or joining, growled 
their distrust of legislation intended to secure so impossible a 
uniformity. It was an expression of feeling by the orthodox, by 
men who rather respect the Clergy in their capacity as teachers, 
who do not differ with them consciously on any dogma, and who 
have no intention of oppressing any of them, unless they are 
devoted to Ritualist ceremonials,—that is, in other words, are 
endeavouring by the use of various symbols to commit their con- 
gregations to the Catholic doctrine of the perpetual repetition of 
the “sacrifice ” of Christ. It was the orthodox who cheered Sir 
W. Harcourt’s hint that Convocation, reformed or unreformed, 
ought not to exist ; that Parliament had nothing to learn from any 
ecclesiastics, and that in particular the authority of Archbishops 
over Bishops was a matter to be settled, not by the consent 
of Christendom, but by the will of a body which, on such 
subjects, does not now pretend to represent more than the pre- 
dominant opinion of the larger half of the people of England and 
Wales. The Constitution of the Church was a law-made article, 
and those who did not choose to obey it were at liberty to go. 
There were plenty to replace them, and if there were not, that 
was not a matter of any very grave importance. Parliament was 
master anyhow, master as to doctrine as well as discipline, and 
the Clergy, having to be shaved, had better, in Marat’s phrase, not 
wriggle so much, or they would perchance get cut. 

This is no unfair representation of sentiments which were not 
only loudly, but enthusiastically applauded by perfectly orthodox 
persons, grave, sedate, respectable County Members, who, when 
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the Queen commends them to the keeping of God and their con- 
stituencies, go to church most religiously once a week, and on the 
whole, believe by far the largest part of what is taught there; who 
bring up sons as clergymen, and who would think overt disrespect 
to the parish rector an unpardonable bétise. If they were crypto- 
sceptics, their attitude would not signify, but they are either per- 
fectly orthodox persons in the strict Church sense, or as orthodox 
as laymen of cultivation can bring themselves to be, and it may 
be wise for the Clergy to consider the cause of their attitude fora 
moment. There can be no doubt that the constituencies are 
with the representatives, that the Members’ seats are the safer 
for the line they take; that silly as this Bill will, at no dis- 
tant day, be admitted to be, its drift is not perceived 
by the body of Church-going people, who believe it will 
merely suppress ceremonials they dislike. 'The Members who 
cheer Sir W. Harcourt express, if not the permanent, at all 
events, the present feeling of their electors, and that feeling is 
hostile to the collective action and attitude of the Clerical 
Order. Why? 

We believe that, apart altogether from any latent differences of 
doctrine between the Clergy and the Laity—and there are such 
differences of doctrine, though, except as regards the degree of 
punishment deserved by mental offences, they are not often frankly 
expressed—the main cause of this hostility is to be found in 
the unwisdom of the clergy themselves. They hold the Laity far 
too much, if not in contempt, at least at arm’s-length. Of all pro- 
fessions, they are the most professional. Probably very few of 
them deny altogether to the Laity a place in the Church, and a very 
large section would fix that place very high indeed, giving them, 
for instance, as the Irish Church has done, a complete and a sepa- 
rate yeto and initiative; but they never will define in terms what 
this place is, never will assert formally their opinion as to the 
authority in which, when the orders disagree, the ultimate right 
of arbitration is to be found. It rests, in fact, in any Protestant 
communion, in the laity, which can expunge its ministers by stay- 
ing away from their ministrations ; but the clergy will never heartily 
admit that, or any compromise with that, or give the laity any 
formulised place whatever in the Church organisation. If they 
admit them, as they do in form, to a Diocesan Synod, 
they expect them to be reverential and quiet, and un- 
less they belong to the lay-ecclesiastic class, who are usually 
less representative of the laity than the clergy themselves, 
they will not give them a fair hearing, or indeed any hearing at 
all. ‘They take no trouble in such assemblies to understand the 
lay view, are impatient even of its expression, and usually end by 
provoking the lay members either into indecorous speech, or non- 
attendance and a frame of mind conducive to the strongest inclina- 
tion to support Sir William Harcourt. The clerics think them- 
selves, what they are not qualified to be, representatives both of 
laity and clergy, and even when they admit that a body like Con- 
vocation must admit all classes, take no pains whatever to make 
representation a reality. We honestly believe that the majority 
of English clergymen would like to see Convocation reformed, and 
to have a sort of Parliament representing the opinion of the Church; 
but they never appear to be earnest in the matter, never, for in- 
stance, petition in numbers for any particular scheme, and never 
as a body insist strongly on lay co-operation. ‘They know the 
laity would get the upper hand of them, and cannot bear the idea. 
The consequence of this irrational jealousy is that they lose the 
advantage of collision on equal terms with non-professional 
minds, and become so separate and, as it were, reserved in their 
collective action, that the laity distrust them, and are tempted, in 
something like despair, to say that, as no hearty agreement is 
possible, and as the power is theirs exclusively, they shall go for- 
ward without considering the Clerical Order at all, even as a pro- 
fession of experts; and of course, the moment that is said the 
clergy are as powerless as so many lay-figures. If they were all 
agreed most heartily, which they never are, and the laity were all 
the other way, they would be mere individuals of no account, talking 
to empty benches, and claiming all manner of powers to do nothing 
for the very great benefit of nobody,—would, in fact, be all of them 
chaplains in a ship without passengers or crew. So great is 
the effect of this separateness, that the Upper House of Con- 
vocation is decidedly nearer lay opinion, and therefore possessed 
of more influence with laymen, than the Lower. Bishops prima 
facie ought to be less lay than ordinary clergymen, and it can- 
not be said that the Bench is decidedly superior, either in learn- 
ing or capacity, to the pick of the unmitred clergy; but the 
Bishops mix in society, and sit in the Lords, and are liable to 
have truths told them, in English, by the Marquis of Salisbury 
and such-like folk—people who share the Duchess of Bella- 
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mont’s feeling to its fullest extent—and become perceptibly legs 
monkish than the majority of those over whom they are 
assumed to preside. Nothing in this world can be less 
like a monk than the regular English Rector, decent citizen as he 
is, with children about his knees, generally more human, in the 
best sense of the word, than the neighbours about him; but the 
Rectorate, all the same, when acting collectively, is—explain it ag 
we will—distinctly more monkish than the Episcopate, and makes 
worse selections of its representative men. Inmagine the Bench 
electing any one of the present representatives for the orthodox 
Universities, or sending up the grotesque representation which 
affects, as the Lower House of Convocation, to state to the world 
the beliefs of the laity and presbyters of the Church of England, 
The Clergy act as lawyers would act if they sent up to a legal 
Parliament none but Eldons, and yet they expect the laity 
who want Romillys, and not Eldons, to act in harmonious 
accord with them. They will not do it; and their representa- 
tives, when collected in their own House, avenge themselyes 
by acting in utter disregard of an opinion which they deny to be 
that of ‘‘ the Church,” and believe to be hopelessly impracticable, 
Till the Clergy will admit, by a strong demand for the reform of 
Convocation, that the Clerical Order alone has no right to call 
itself ‘the Church,” the laity will not treat them collectively either 
with respect or fairness. They will continue to regard their 
action as indicating a secret acquiescence in the sacerdotal preten- 
sions which a noisy majority, chiefly of young men anxious to 
cover their intellectual poverty by professional pretension, are 
always putting forward. Nothing in the world irritates the 
orthodox English gentleman like the manner in which stupid 
young curates and incumbents, fresh from college, and with no 
claims whatever to deference, pose as “ priests,” deny the right of 
private judgment, and assert not only that they are messengers 
from God to man, but the only messengers whose message can 
have any value at all; and he is always suspecting that clergy- 
men of more mature minds and less offensive demeanour at heart 
entertain precisely the same view of their own position. The 
suspicion as regards the majority of English clergymen is pro- 
bably unfounded, but it is too often deepened by their public 
action, and especially by the language of those whom, for other 
reasons, they select to express their views. They refuse, not 
from prejudice, but out of ignorance and unwisdom, to see that 
the British mind, rightly or wrongly, is utterly anti-sacerdotal, 
and diffuse by their professional narrowness a suspicion which, 
on any opportunity like this Church Regulation Bill, breaks 
out in an enthusiasm of scorn for the Order, which is as 
dangerous to its just influence as to the organisation of any 
form of Church requiring a separate or ordained clergy. That 
they can give way, can recognise the laity, and even concede 
them a more or less influential place, is evident from the conduct 
of the Church of Ireland; but till they do it, and do it openly 
and cordially, they will always be liable to see the laity, for whom 
they exist, thrust them peremptorily aside. They have had no 
more influence on this debate than so many urban householders, 
not half, not a tenth the weight exercised on their behalf by the 
great man whom they expelled from Oxford, because he was not 
ecclesiastic enough for them. 


CIMOURDAIN IN THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 

F an elderly and respected Member of the House of Commons 
were to rise in his place, and ask whether another Member 
had said that Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry had “ fallen beneath the 
contempt and horror of all honest men ;” if, in the absence of the 
gentleman thus questioned, another were to reply that he took 
the responsibility of the words upon himself ; if the first speaker 
were then to call the second a liar; if, amid indescribable con- 
fusion, the Member originally addressed were to enter the House, 
and to say that he repeated the accusation; if the elderly and 
respectable inquisitor were then to call him a liar also, and the 
Speaker to leave the chair in a fright, we should all fear that 
there was a screw loose in the British Constitution, and that 
some of the wheels might come off. Yet that is exactly what 
happened in the National Assembly of France a week ago, without 
doing any particular harm to anything or anybody. And the 
heroes of the “row” are all personages so strange, that they 
merit a little more attention than they have received amid the 
fierce clamour raised by the Public Worship Bill. M. Schoelcher, 
who shivered the Assembly into splinters by his profuse employ- 
ment of the word “liar,” is about seventy years old, and he is 
one of the most highly-respected men in France. When a young 
man, he visited the United States, Mexico, and Cuba, and he then 
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saw the shame which was cast on his country by the existence 
of slavery in its colonies. Filled with a burning hatred of the 
iniquity, he resolved to devote his life to the extirpation of it 
from the institutions of France. Being an enthusiast of that 
steady, intense, and we might almost say cold type of fanaticism 
which gave an iron force to the Puritans, he never lost sight of 
that one object amid all the distractions of political strife. He 
made journeys to the French Colonies, to Africa, and all the 
abodes of slavery. He tried to quicken the moral sense of his 
countrymen to a perception of its enormous wickedness by 
writing one fervid book after another. A rich man as well asa 
zealot, he gave freely, generously, lavishly, for the sake of the 
good cause. He is said to have spent half his fortune in helping 
the Black people of the French settlements. And at last he had 
his reward. The Revolution of 1848 placed men of generous 
ideals in positions of power, and M. Schelcher became Under- 
Secretary of State at the Ministry of Marine. ‘The very next day 
after he was appointed, he drew up an official declaration against 
Slavery, and a commission was instantly appointed to set the Negroes 
free. M.Schoelcher himself was the President of the Commission, 
and the work of emancipation was speedily done. Thus was the 
dream of his life fulfilled, and the poor freedmen of Guadaloupe have 
testified their gratitude to the Wilberforce of France by electing 
him as the Member for that colony in the National Assembly. He 
might have sat for any one of half-a-dozen Departments of France, 
where he is as much respected as in her distant colonies; but he 
prefers to represent the poor people with whom his name will be 
for ever associated, and his devotion to their interests is as ardent 
now as it was a quarter of a century ago. 

M. Scheelcher’s Republicanism is as fervent as his philanthropy. 

He is emphatically and incurably a Red Republican. In 1848, 
he made himself conspicuous by his detestation of moderate 
counsels, and his systematic preference for heroic extremes. 
Democracy was to him a religion, and he preached it with all 
the fervour of fanaticism. He would hold no communion with 
the accursed things called Royalty and aristocracy ; he regarded 
them with a species of loathing; he would not associate with 
the degraded beings who sought to revive those stigmas on the 
nobility of manhood. Democracy was to him an Evangel for the 
healing of the nations. And among so excitable a people as the 
French, his enthusiasm was all the more impressive, because it 
was cold, austere, self-possessed, and iron in its inflexibility. He 
seemed to be an English Puritan born two centuries out of due 
time, and believing in the gospel of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, instead of in the half-Hebrew, half-Christian tenets 
of the men who conquered at Marston Moor and Naseby fight. 
Had he lived then, he would have been a Fifth-monarchy man, an 
enthusiastic regicide, and he would have held Cromwell to be a 
backslider from the faith delivered to the Saints for refusing to 
let England be governed by the Saints alone. In the time 
of the first French Revolution, he would have been one of 
the most uncompromising leaders of the Mountain; pure 
in motive, certain that he was right, and free from any 
impulse of pity, when pity was implored by Princes or 
Kings. The Republic of 1848 gave him some scope for his 
austere Puritanism ; but then came the coup d'etat, and he was 
one of the Deputies whom Louis Napoleon threw into prison in 
order to save society. M.Schcelcher was too stern a hater to live 
in a country which allowed itself to be polluted by the rule of 
such a man, and for twenty years he made himself an exile, living 
all the time in London, and taking care to expose the crimes of 
Louis Bonaparte in language of remarkable plainness. ‘The fall 
of the Empire drew him back to France and to political life, but 
he found the Republic menaced again as it had been in 1848. 
He found it menaced by the very same breed of Royalists, and 
the same breed of Bonapartists. Again did he hear cries for a 
King and calls for a saviour of society. Again had he to live in 
daily fear of Restorations and coups d'état, to be effected by 
duplicity, or by the honest ruffianism of grape-shot. Such cir- 
cumstances are not calculated to soothe the feelings of a demo- 
cratic and fanatical Puritan ; and in truth, M. Schcelcher seems to 
be very angry indeed. 

Of M. Galloni d’Istria, it is sufficient to say that he is not an 
able or a skilful, but a raving Imperialist. Hatred of the Repub- 
lic has in him the fitful strength of insanity. Providence having 
denied him the gift of continuous speech, he does not often appear 


of interruption in the Assembly. His function is to lie in wait 
for Republican orators, and trip them up with exclamatory insults. 
Thus, the report of a Republican speech is sometimes so broken 
by contradictions, taunts, and shouts of contempt, that M. Galloni 





d’Istria and the orator seem to have made pretty equal claims on 
the attention of the Assembly. It was quite in accordance with 
his character to say that the Republic of 1848 ‘fell beneath the 
contempt and horror of all honest men.” But the art of interrup- 
tion has a greater master even than M. Galloni d’Istria, and that 
is M. de Gavardie. A fanatical Legitimist, he séems to live for no 
other purpose than to fling insults against the Republic into the 
chinks of Republican speeches. Long and constant practice has made 
him adroit in the use of his one device, and no distinetively Repub- 
lican speech ever escapes from his attentions. He is ever ready 
to shout an insult the moment that an orator stops to take 
breath. The interruptions are neither witty, nor humorous, nor 
epigramatic ; they are such, in fact, as a half-tipsy cabman might 
shout to a rebellious “fare” on failing to secure an extra half- 
crown. ‘The real orators of the Republican party, therefore, do 
not mind poor M. de Gavardie’s exclamatory vituperation. M. 
Thiers would not even hear it; M. Jules Simon would greet it 
with a cold stare of contempt; and M. Gambetta might stop 
for a moment te launch a good-humoured retort, which 
would turn the laugh of the Assembly against the tormentor- 
general. But M. Scheelcher is made of different stuff. The 
Democratic Republic is so sacred to him, that he feels personally 
wounded by the insults which it receives even from Bonapartist 
bravoes and Legitimist buffoons. The Republic of 1848, in par- 
ticular, is his Republic ; he cannot forget bis twenty years of exile 
from a country which he loves with passionate fervour ; he cannot 
understand how the crime of December can be condoned by any 
man who is not a rascal, or how any save a rascal can bear false 
witness against the Government that Louis Napoleon destroyed. 
So, on Saturday last, he went to the tribune prepared to bear his 
testimony in old Puritan fashion. And the proceeding was made 
the more impressive by his pale, emaciated face, his keen, 
calm look, and the Quaker simplicity of his dress. He went to 
the tribune resolved to call Galloni d’Istria a liar in the face of 
the whole Assembly, and he did it with the placidity of a zealot 
who feels that he is performing his duty. M. de Gavardie came in 
the way with a declaration that he entirely agreed with the Bona- 
partist respecting the infamy of the Republic, and hence M. de 
Gavardie was called a liar too, Accustomed as the Assembly is to 
strong language, it was astonished by these epithets, and the 
tumult seems to have been indescribable. A hundred members 
started to their feet, shook their fists, brandished their paper- 
knives, shouted, screamed, or yelled. Some rushed to the 
tribune to attack or reinforce M. Scheelcher, who seems 
to have surveyed the tumult with as much calmness as 
if he had been a mere law of nature, and as if Royalists and 
Bonapartists were fated to be its victims. Meanwhile M. Buffet, 
the President, shouted angry calls to order, tugged at the handle 
of his bell as strenuously and as unsuccessfully as if he had been 
attempting to pump up silence from a bottomless well, and com- 
manded M. Scheelcher to withdraw the odious epithet. But M. 
Scheelcher would sooner have let himself be dragged to Satory 
and shot. So, instead of apologising, he repeated that M. Galloni 
d'Istria had told an infamous falsehood. Thus the tumult broke 
out anew, with such fury that the President had to suspend the 
sitting by putting on his hat. Fifteen minutes afterwards the 
work of the day was resumed, and the Members were as calm as 
if nothing had happened. 

To distribute blame all round among the culprits were a waste 
of time, and the profitable course is to try whether we can under- 
stand their motives. We can do that only by looking at the 
characters of the men, and the three heroes of the tumult happen to 
represent the kind of forces that often seem to be on the point of 
tearing France to pieces. Schoelcher, the fanatical Republican, 
eager to effect a social, as well as a political revolution ; Galloni 
Istria, the fanatical Imperialist, convinced that the only remedy 
for the ills of France is the Casarism of handcuffs and grape-shot ; 
Gavardie, the fanatical Royalist, certain that the only way to 
national peace and greatness lies through the revival of the old 
alliance between a monarchy based on divine right and a Church 
based on revelation from Heayen,—such men absolutely hate 
each other, and they would never come an inch nearer to each 
other even if they were to debate until the Judgment Day. Com- 
promise is out of the question when the fight is waged at the 
dictate of beliefs which come from the depths of the soul, and 








which are held to be vital. Compromise is possible only when 


in the tribune; but, with one exception, he is the greatest master lthe fundamental problems of statesmanship have been 


solved, and all that remains to be done is the settlement 
of details. England has reached that happy state, and hence 
she is the Paradise of practical politicians. England is the 
place that good Orleanists go to when they die. Their dis- 
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embodied spirits hover over those debates on local rating which, 


| that nature has gifted these animals with a power of reproduction 


to souls that were denied the solace of facts and figures upon | which may be gauged by hundreds of thousands, and j 

: : | <a ’ in some 
earth, have the sweetness of arch-angelic symphonies. In her | cases by millions, fishermen and fishmongers have alike rested 
Parliament men could not call each other liars without raising | content, saying probably to themselves, ‘* They will last our time.” 
an apprehension that the world was coming to an end. But | This, of course, is a fallacy, because the very fact of these animale 


England was not always thus free from tumultuous controversies 
and vehement speech. Such periods as the time of the Common- 
wealth rang with the sound of stormy debate, and the accusa- 
tions which honourable members then hurled at each other 
were often barbed with personal insult. Even the less vehe- 
ment days of Queen Anne had not learned the secret of political 
decorum, nor had it been learned in the time of George IIL, 
although that was the most Philistine epoch of our history. We 
have at last arrived at the happy mean, but it is only a resting- 
place. Storms will again reach this country, and indeed the 
ecclesiastical controversies of this Session seem to betoken whence 
and how they will come. When they do come, we shall not 
need to visit France in order to find the incidents of political riot. 
They will be found near home, and it will be seen that England 
as well as France can produce noble fanatics like Schcelcher. 
In those rougher times, when honourable gentlemen call each other 
liars, when the House of Commons shall be transformed into a 
raging mass of wild men, and when the Speaker shall rush from the 
chair in horror and dismay, we may learn that these episodes 
of vivacity do not interfere with the serious business of life, and 
that it is possible for England to survive one such outburst a week. 





RECENT HERRING HARVESTS. 

P aged as the labours of this year’s Herring Fishery are beginning, 

there is placed before us the official return of the Herring 
Harvest of 1873,—‘ the greatest fishing on record, alike in cure, 
in export, and in branding.” The figures, as recorded by the 
experts of the Fishery Board, are so far very satisfactory, and look 
well on paper. But is the quantity of herrings now caught com- 
mensurate to the ever-increasing machinery of capture? The 
real question is, not whether we should shout and rejoice over a 
cure of 939,233 barrels, but whether, with our prodigious fleet of 
boats and enormous depth and length of netting, we ought not, 
if herrings be as plentiful as some economists maintain, to have 
taken double the quantity in 1873 which we have recorded. The 
whole matter resolves itself into a question of proportion. If, 
fifty years ago, a boat having a train of, say, twenty nets, cap- 
tured one hundred crans of fish, ought it not to follow that the 
boats of the period, floating a train of, say, fifty nets each, 
should capture at least two hundred crans of herrings ? 

The above sentence contains the issue upon which a number 
of persons, interested more or less in the prosperity of the Herring 
Fisheries, have long maintained an earnest fight. One party 
maintains that we are *‘ over-fishing” our herring, that it requires 
yearly a large augmentation of the machinery of capture to keep 
up the annual supply, and that at some places we have un- 
doubtedly broken upon the capital stock of the shoals, or have so 
deranged their natural economy as to render them less productive 
than they ought to be. Signs that it is so are being constantly 
vouchsafed to all who are able to interpret them. Fishing-places 
rise and fall as the shoals of fish grow or decay. Itcan be proved 
that whenever man steps in and disturbs the balance of nature, 
the chances are that mischief of a grave kind immediately ensues. 
In the case of the Herring shoals, it is certain that places where 
fish were once abundant are at present barren. ‘The seats of what 
were once great fisheries do not now yield sustenance for a single 
boat’s crew. Such circumstances have been long a puzzle both to 
the economist and the naturalist, 

Notwithstanding frequent and diligent inquiries, we know very 
little indeed of the natural history of the common Herring, or 
indeed of any one of the Clupea family. Although all the fish of 
the kind, from the tiny whitebait to the comparatively giant shad, 
are familiar to us, it is certain that no naturalist can say with 
certainty at what age the herring becomes reproductive, or 
how long it is before the ova quicken into life. Yet these 
are the cardinal points of Herring history. Without precise 
knowledge of these very points, the economist works in the dark 
and the critic becomes stultified. The knowledge of which we 
are deficient in the case of the Herring is alike wanting as regards 
other sea-fish. The salmon is the only one of the finny tribe 
which as yet has been compelled to reveal the secret of its birth 
and the ratio of its growth. Hitherto all interested in supplies of 
fish-food have been well pleased to know one great and striking 
fact connected with the natural history of fishes, and that is, of 
course, their great and striking fecundity. Possessed by the idea 











being gifted with such enormous power of reproduction implies 
that some corresponding demand will be made upon the shoals at 
a time probably when they are least able to protect themselves, 

The fecundity of the salmon has been ascertained with oie 
degree of exactitude. A twenty-pound salmon will, as a general 
rule, yield twenty thousand eggs, but it has been calculated that 
only a very small per-centage of these eggs arrive at the stage 
of marketable fish,—not 5 per cent. If this be 80, then 

in the case of the comparatively well-sheltered eggs of the 
salmon, what may we expect in regard to the produce of 
those fish which are left to the tender mercy of the ravening 
waves of the sea, hundreds of thousands of which are annually 
devoured by hordes of enemies that instinctively lie in wait for 
them at the proper season. Estimating that a barrel of herrings 
contains 700 individual fish, the 939,233 barrels cured in 1873 
must have contained 657,463,100 individual herrings. These 
figures, however, only represent the number cured in Scotland 
under the auspices of the Board; an equal or even greater quantity 
would be sold as fresh herrings. The yield of the Scottish Herring 
Harvest, therefore, may be set down as at least 2,000,000 barrels 
of fish, or the almost unpronounceable number of 140,000,000,000 
of individual herrings. That is the quantity taken from the sea 
by the agency of man, at the time appointed by law for the cap- 
ture of the fish,—for it is only ‘full fish,” that is, herrings con- 
taining, in fine condition, all the elements of future stock, that 
obtain the “ brand,” or official certificate of merit. The quantity 
of herrings taken from the water to be eaten as whitebait must 
also be enormous. But great as are the demands of the fishermen, 
and wondrous as are the miraculous draughts which they obtain, 
the quantities destroyed by human agency are comparatively 
trivial to the masses that fall a sacrifice to other enemies. It may 
be true enough, in fact, it has been demonstrated, that a herring 
will yield 35,000 eggs, but what if half of them are never fructi- 
fied? Nor is it at all certain that even if half of the eggs do come 
to life, a third of them will ever reach the market as tuable-fish. 
The sea is abounding in life, and herrings seem as if only created 
to afford food to other fishes, and to some of the birds of the air 
as well. 

A shoal of herrings will undoubtedly contain a vast number of 
individual fish, and may occupy a space in the sea as great as 
would be the area occupied by the conjoined Parks of London. 
But for all that, the Herring Fishery is much of a lottery, and 
recent Herring harvests prove the fact. Only a few boats of a 
particular fishery experience a great success. Some fishermen 
will draw eighty or a hundred barrels from the sea on good nights, 
whilst boats fishing adjacent to them will not capture one-tenth 
of the quantity. A study of the figures of the Fishery from year 
to year shows us that, although the season for fishing lasts about 
six weeks, the greater portion of the total catch is obtained during 
a few favourable evenings. On many of the nights, all the 
boats of a district will not average two barrels. On some evenings 
not a fish will be caught by the majority of those engaged in the 
enterprise. Again, on some auspicious occasion the resting-place of 
the shoal will be so exactly hit, that nearly all the boats engaged wilF 
obtain fish, about a fourth of them taking seven-eighths of the total. 
Taking the Wick fishery of 1870 as a fair example of the general 
run of our Herring Harvest, it is worthy of note that the largest 


average of the season is usually obtained when the whole fleet of 


boats is at sea. Thus, on August 16th, 1870, when all the 900 
vessels fishing at Wick were out in search of herrings, an average 
of eleven crans was obtained ; on the next night, all the boats being 
again at sea, the average was nine crans per boat, the total capture: 
on these two evenings being a little over 18,000 crans. A cran 
isa local measure, containing forty-five gallons of ungutted herrings- 
On a third night of that season a like quantity would have beem 
captured, but the weather being threatening, the bulk of the fleet 
put back to harbour. The fishery of 1870 may be said to have 
lasted thirty-three days, or rather, nights, and on one of these 
evenings the average per boat was only a quarter of a cran! On 
two occasions an average of a third of a cran only was taken, and 
on nineteen of the nights the ‘‘take” did not exceed an average 
of three crans per boat, and of the 900 boats engaged during that 
season at Wick, it is questionable if two hundred of them obtained 
as many fish as paid the expenses of their crews and the material 
employed. When fewer boats were engaged in the Wick fishery, 
the average ‘‘ take” of herring used to be much higher than it is 
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ai present. In 1838, a fleet of 550 boats averaged 135 crans. 
Since that date one year's average at Wick, that of 1868, was 
only forty-two crans ; indeed, since the year 1855, the average 
«take ” at that port has only once exceeded ninety crans. Not- 
withstanding the extraordinary activity which prevails during 
the herring season, and the immense fleet of boats which annually 
go out to search for herring, on no one occasion has such a large 
capture been recorded as that of last year. The average of the 
seven preceding years was 742,085 barrels of cured fish, so that 
as nearly as possible the take of last year was 200,000 barrels 
above the average. It is noticeable of late years that one or two 
fishing stations have been rising into notice, prominent among 
those being Fraserburgh and Peterhead. Wick used to be the 
chief seat in Scotland of the Herring Fishery—that town was to 
herring what Manchester is to cotton, or Birmingham to brass— 
but we fear there is a falling-off. Perhaps the great shoal that 
found its spawning-ground in the Bay of Wick has been 80 over- 
fished as to have become unproductive. ‘That is a fair inference, 
as similar causes have led at other places to similar results. 

It is to be hoped that the result of the present year’s fishery, 
which has made a fair commencement, will be as satisfactory as 
that of last year, or even more so. If boats could capture an 
average (during the season) of 140 crans a quarter of a century 
ago, Why cannot they do so to-day, with their greatly-augmented 
machinery of capture? The fishermen of to-day ought to be as 
successful as their forefathers were, and if the herrings be as plenti- 
ful now as then, they are bound to capture them. The British 
commissariat requires all the fish that can be obtained, from sprats 
to salmon ; but, we submit the suggestion with caution, it will not 
obtain many herrings if we cannot discover and enforce a fixed 


“close time.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


INDIAN CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATION. 

(To Tue Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I have been a constant reader of the Spectator since I first 
made its acquaintance, and never till now felt constrained to beg 
for a small part of your space. But I do so now, for a protest 
against the article in your last issue on Mr. Scoones’ paper in the 
current number of Macmillan'’s Magazine. I have read and re- 
read your article, and as I *“ care for the India Civil Service,” and 
have many friends in it, I have obeyed your injunction to study 
carefully Mr. Scoones’ paper, with especial reference to the three 
points you particularly touch upon, and the more I study it, the 
more I wonder at its getting the approval of the Spectator. These 
are the three points :-— 

1, That a ‘‘ comparatively superficial competitor,” who is ready 
and fluent, frequently beats in the Indian Civil-Service Examina- 
tions an “‘ infinitely superior” one who possesses ‘ thorough 
knowledge.” 

2. The ‘ great injustice” which has actually been done by the 
Examiners in the Natural-Science subjects. 

3. Mr. Scoones’ “‘ sagacious proposal ” of a ‘‘ College ” governed 
by a “small jury of Presidents.” 

Let me make a few remarks on each. 

1. The first statement is incredible, unless, indeed, Examiners 
are totally unfit for their work, No ‘infinitely superior” candi- 
date can be beaten by an inferior one. Readiness and fluency 
are not the distinguishing marks of comparative ignorance. If a 
man knows a subject well, he is probably ready and fluent, and 
readiness and fluency without knowledge would be instantly de- 
tected. We may, I think, safely say that such cases cannot occur. 

2. I do not find any proof whatever in Mr. Scoones’ paper of 
his charge of unfairness or incompetence in the Natural Science 
Examiners. I observe that he says that the candidates who took | 
up geology and zoology were “lavishly” marked in 1872 and 
‘positively victimised” in 1874, but finding no proof of the 
statement, prefer to adopt his alternative, and believe that the 
examiners selected by the Civil-Service Commissioners—whose 
fairness and competence I never before knew questioned—gave 
marks in the one case for knowledge, and withheld them in the | 
other because of the want of it. 

Mr. Scoones, apparently as a sort of proof of his position, | 














mentions the case of a candidate who got high marks in history | attention they so well deserve. 


in 1873, and a ‘small number of marks” in 1874,—the same 
number, in fact, as a ‘* comrade who knew comparatively nothing.” | 
And he gives a list of the books which the disappointed man had | 
‘carefully read ’—seventcen volumes in all—besides Palgrave 
and * miscellaneous biographies and historical tracts.” If the | 


comrade knew ‘comparatively nothing,” it seems to follow 
that the examiner was quite right to give him a small num- 
ber of marks. And if right in one case, why wrong in 
the other? Why not suppose that the candidate had 
bedazed himself with a pile of books he could not mas- 
ter, and so deservedly obtained only a small number of 
marks? This seems more likely than that the examiner was 
wrong. The list of books is a curious one. It contains “ mis- 
cellaneous biographies and historical tracts,” not Macaulay or 
Lingard. Both candidates were presumedly pupils of Mr. 
Scoones, and he seems to wish to audit his own accounts. I 
prefer the independent estimate of the examiner. 

3. We now come to Mr. Scoones’ ‘‘sagacious proposal” for 
mending things, compared with which, as you say, all other 
points are comparatively trivial. If there are forty vacancies, 
he would take the first seventy names, not in order of merit, but 
alphabetically, (why this preference?) and get them into a 
college. Over it he would put a small jury of presidents, who 
are to divide the seventy into three bodies, white, piebald, and 
black. The first is to include the forty men whom the presidents 
discover to possess ‘the kind of social fitness required” for the 
India Civil Service, in which, it would seem, some recently-selected 
candidates have been found wanting. 

The second division is to include three-fourths of the re- 
mainder, who, not possessing that social fitness to a sufficient 
extent for the Civil Service, are, nevertheless, good enough to be 
appointed to the Indian Civil Engineering College at Cooper's 
Hlill, the Indian Forests, or the Public Works Department. (1 
wonder what the Heads of the College and Departments would 
say to this part of the arrangement.) 

The third division is to include the remaining quarter, seven 
and a half men, who, not possessing any social fitness, are to be 
ignominiously turned out again. This is a liberal proposal for 
the Spectator to approve! What is to be the test of this “ social 
fitness”? Where are the clear-headed, practical, liberally- 
minded, clever, discriminating, impartial men (the adjectives are 
Mr. Scoones’) who will undertake the invidious office? Will 
parents and guardians contentedly accept their verdict, or will 
they get their M.P. to worry the responsible Minister in Parlia- 
ment annually with questions on the subject? Will the 
‘** Uncovenanted Services ” be contented to take the piebald men? 
How about the natives of India? Will their social fitness be 
tested by the same standard as that of the others ? . 

I doubt the sagacity of this proposal. We don’t want—I say 
it with all deference to Mr. Forsyth, who expressed a different 
opinion in the House of Commons recently—a special College 
at Oxford or Cambridge, or anywhere else. The faults which 
condemned ‘*Old Haileybury ” would soon condemn the new 
College. ‘The men who are to govern India want an imperial, 
not a local training; London is the place for them. Nowhere 
else can both law and the routine and practice of the Law Courts, 
the most important part of their training, be so well learned. 
Therefore let every successful candidate be forthwith admitted, 
without expense, as a student in one of the Inns of Court. Not 
requiring them to pay fees and caution-money is as good an exhi- 
bition or scholarship as a corresponding reward in money. ‘There 
they could ‘“‘rub off their rusticity,” as Mr. Forsyth calls it; 
there acquire quite as much esprit de corps as is wanted; there 
acquire the requisite social fitness as readily as at Oxford or Cam- 





bridge ; there obtain a knowledge of each other; there pursue 
their special studies. Let them be required at the end of their 
probation to pass the examination necessary for the degree of 
Barrister-at-Law, as well as the examination in the other subjects 
now conducted by the Civil-Service Commissioners. 

As one of the “legion of sceptics” ‘ difficult to convince,” 
whose existence Mr. Scoones anticipates, I beg leave most humbly 
to suggest that my proposal, if less sagacious, would be found 
more easy to carry out.—I am, Sir, &c., M.A, Canras. 


[To THR Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Mr. Scoones’ very able paper in Macmillan, on which you 
comment in the last number of the Spectator, has appeared at a 
time when our usual apathy about India is in some measure 
shaken off, and there is a chance of his suggestions receiving the 
Every one will acknowledge the 
vast importance of our sending out the right men to India, and 
few, perhaps, will assert that one and the same test will show us 
the best man for a college lectureship and for the management 
of an Indian province. Even successful tutors like Mr. Scoones 
see the weak side of the present system, though they would 
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naturally be inclined to take the most favourable view of it. It is 
refreshing, indeed, to find that Demetrius and the craftsmen who 
are with him are, in these days, too enlightened and public- 
spirited to join indiscriminately in the cry, ‘Great is the goddess 
Competition !” 

The evidence of Public-school masters may not seem so dis- 
interested, but it has a value of its own. Public-school masters 
have opportunities, which no other men haye, of comparing, in 
point of force of character and fitness for rule, lads who would 
certainly succeed, with others who would as certainly fail, ina 
competitive examination. And the result of their experience, as 
far as I have been able to ascertain it, is this. They find that in 
the great majority of cases the young men who are felt both by 
masters and boys to be the natural leaders and rulers among their 
schoolfellows do not get the highest places in the Examination- 
lists ; and I have little doubt that if our head-masters were to 
select from their pupils those whom they considered fittest for 
Indian appointments, the result would be very different from that 
arrived at by the Government Examiner. 

One of our head-masters has already publicly expressed his 
opinion, an opinion well worth considering by all who are inter- 
ested in the subject. Dr. Butler, of Harrow, in a speech at the 
London University, when giving the prizes of the College of Pre- 
ceptors, said :—‘‘ There is one particular field in which the system 
[of examinations] is likely to be pushed, and, in fact, has been 
pushed to a really serious extreme, and that is, in the case of the 
appointments—the Government appointments—of our great em- 
pire in India. For however much we may value the importance 
of examinations when they set before themselves this definite 
object, ‘ How far is this school doing the work it undertakes to 
ORY ss 6 2s it becomes a very different question whether Exami- 
nation is an effective instrument for furnishing the country with 
those imperial gifts of government, of organisation, of the power 
of inspiring awe, of the power of holding men in check by the 
magic of personal ascendancy, which we all feel to be absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of our great empire in the East. 
os cxarrere We are imperilling most important imperial interests in 
allowing the phantom of Competitive Examination to lead us to 
believe that it is an infallible receipt for finding out the high 
qualities that befit the rulers of men.” (Educational Times, Feb- 
ruary, 1873.) 

For myself, I rejoice with you that while the present system is 
maintained, aplomb will always ‘‘ pay” to a much greater extent 
than Examiners are apt to imagine ; and though I have little love 
for athleticism, I should be glad to see Professor Blackie’s odd 
suggestion adopted, and marks awarded for horsemanship and 
skill in games,—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Master IN A PuBiic ScHoot. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

Srr,—It is perfectly natural that an able tutor like Mr. Scoones 
should be disappointed at the results of the Indian Examination. 
He has all the year, and in some cases three or four years, during 
which to make his selection, whilst the Board of Examiners have 
but a few weeks, And no doubt if the country was prepared to 
pay a set of Examiners to reside in London constantly, and if it 
were possible for candidates to spend their time and money so on 
the chance of being ultimately selected, we might easily have a 
set of regulations framed which would overcome the objections 
which Mr. Scoones states so ably to the present scheme. 

But the argument of expense is a very serious one, and every 
other scheme of patronage is too insecure to be satisfactory to the 
nation. It seems probable, therefore, that the system of exami- 
nation, as it stands at present, must be more or less retained. So 
that the main interest of Mr. Scoones’s article is in his remarks 
with regard to the modification of the marking system. 

Mr. Scoones then censures the practice of subtracting a fixed 
number of marks from the number actually attained by every 
candidate on every subject. He therefore proposes—and you, 
Sir, agree with the suggestion—that a fixed proportion of the 
number attainable should be deducted, by way of withdrawing 
the premium from the largely marked subjects. 

But surely it is just this premium which was the object 
of the regulation. Every teacher who has watched the Indian 
Examinations carefully must feel that it is not in the highest- 
marked subjects that the ‘shallow sciolist’ imposes on the ex- 
aminers, but in the subjects which represent interest and 
memory, apart from expression and thought. 

Granted that Mr. Scoones’s patronage scheme of Presidents is 
at present out of the question, would it not be better that the 
first selection of candidates should be made out of a smaller list 








. . * in 
of subjects—say those subjects which are at present marked 


highest—and that for the second examination a i 
of subjects should be admitted ? cae vane 
This would undoubtedly make it more possible for our public 
schools to compete in a fair field for the first appointments 
Once selected, they might fairly be handed over to the more 
raised culture which Garrick Chambers afford. As it is, they are 
dazzled as mere boys with the variety of subjects from which to 
choose, and if they go in at all, spend their time and waste their 
ingenuity in fruitless discussions as to how to gain most marks 
on least learning. ‘The result is most lamentable. India loses 
the flower of our public schools ; our public schools lose the field 
of India. Or if not, our public-school men exchange too early 
the healthy atmosphere of school life for the perilous excitement 
of life in London, and this not for the purpose of learning more 
(for who can call such a short period of cram, learning ?) but of 
gaining marks, the number of which depends chiefly on the quality 
of the home offered them during their stay in town.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Rugby, August 4. H. Lee Warver, 


POETRY. 
—— 
DORA WORDSWORTH. 
ONLY a sister’s part—yes, that was all, 
And yet her life was bright and full and free. 


She did not feel, ‘I give up all for him,” 
She only knew, ‘“’Tis mine his friend to be.” 


So what she saw and felt the poet sang,— 

She did not seek the world should know her share ; 
Her one great hunger was for ** William’s ” fame, 
To give his thoughts a voice her life-long prayer. 


And when with wife and child his days were crowned, 
She did not feel that she was left alone, 

Glad in their joy, she shared their every care, 

And only thought of baby as “‘ our own.” 


His ‘‘ dear, dear sister,” that was all she ask’d, 
Her gentle ministry her only fame ; 
But when we read his page with grateful heart, 
Between the lines we'll spell out Dora’s name. 
CEcy. 


BOOKS. 


MR. SEEBOHM’S ERA OF THE PROTESTANT 
REVOLUTION.* 

Ir Messrs. Longman’s series of ‘* Epochs of History ” should keep 
up to the mark of the volume which opens it, it would be worth 
almost its weight in gold. It would be difficult to point to any 
historical work of the present century which contains so much 
sterling matter in so small a compass. Even those who are best 
acquainted with the history of the period will feel a pleasure in 
seeing the new aspects under which its facts are often exhibited, 
whilst those who are unfamiliar with it will obtain, on the whole, 
a better idea of it from Mr. Seebohm’s little volume than they 
can gain with equal ease and pleasure from any other source. 

It is not meant hereby in anywise to endorse all Mr. Seebohm’s 
judgments, either of men or things. The author of Oxford Reformers 
has, for instance, carried with him into his new work an estimate, 
which probably every one but himself will deem an exaggerated 
one, of the influence upon their age of the little group which 
gathered round Colet, Erasmus, and More. To a degree of which 
he is perhaps himself scarcely conscious, his sympathies are rather 
with Erasmus than with Luther,—with the Reform that was not 
to be, rather than with that which was, and which either himself 
or some one for him has chosen to call Revolution. Mr. Seebohm 
actually allots more space to Erasmus’s Latin translation of the 
New Testament than to Luther’s German translation of the Bible. 
He deals with the former as an historical event at the date of its 
appearance. He relegates the latter—beyond a brief notice of 
Luther's working on it at the Wartburg—to a late chapter on the 
“Results of the Era.” He speaks of ‘the crowning gift of 
Luther to the German people” as having been his ‘+ German 
Bible and his German hymns,” without seeming to see that he is, 
as it were, inverting a pyramid,—that the Bible in the people's 
language was no ‘crowning” of an edifice, but the very 
ground-work of the whole fabric of the Protestant world, that 








* The Era of the Protestant Revolution. By Frederic Seebohm. London: 
Longmans. 1874. 
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which rooted the work of the Reformation in the hearts 
of burghers, artisans, peasants, from Scotland to Transylvania. 
The reason why Erasmus is so small beside Luther is that he 
never seems to have felt that the reform which the times needed 
must be a radical one; that the axe was actually laid at the root 
of many 2 corrupt tree, from which the lopping of a branch 
here and there, as he and his friends might try to do, and deem 
enough, could only be useful to ease the fall. Mr. Seebohm sees 
this, but he cannot help preferring the gardener with his pruning-’ 
knife to the rough forester with his axe ; and this conflict between 
his judgments and his preferences sometimes leads him, acute 
reasoner though he may be, into something very like arguing in a 
circle, as in the following passages :— 

“In yot another way did the Protestant revolution succeed in pro- 
moting national life and the aims of Christian civilisation. It made 
religion less a thing of the clergy and more a thing of the people. It 
gave the people religious services in their own languages, instead of in 
an unknown tongue. By placing within their reach the Christian 
Scriptures in their own language, it led them to think for themselves, 
and to be directly influenced by Christianity as taught by its Founder 
and Apostles. It tended to strengthen individual conviction and con- 
science, and so, ultimately, it led, though with many drawbacks, to 
further steps being gained towards freedom of thought.” (pp. 217-8.) 
Now, this is just such an inversion of the truth as was evinced 
by the talk about Luther's ‘crowning gift” of the Bible. It 
was not the Protestant Revolution that ‘made religion less a 
thing of the clergy and more a thing of the people,” it was re- 
ligion becoming, through the translated Bible, less a thing of the 
clergy and more a thing of the people, that made the Protestant 
Revolution. The Protestant Revolution (or Reformation) would 
have been impossible if men had not thought for themselves, if 
they had -not been directly influenced by Christianity. If it 
tended to strengthen individual conviction and conscience, it was 
because it was itself a splendid demonstration of their strength. 
And this Mr. Seebohm himself says in effect, a little lower down 
in the page :— 

* Christianity was, without doubt, the power which, more than any- 
thing else, produced the great movement of the era, and turned the 
civilisation of the future into the course we have described. The mere 
humanists had not succeeded in impressing the semi-Pagan stamp of 
their philosophy upon it. Had they done so, the principle of the old 
Roman civilisation—the good of the few at the expense of the many 
—might have marked the civilisation of the future, as it had done 
that of the past. But we have seen it was the men of deepest Christian 
convictions—the religious reformers—who succeeded in giving their 
impress to the era. It is thus to Christianity more than to anything 
else that we owe the direction given in the era to modern civilisation, 
its characteristic aim to attain the highest good for the whole community.” 


(p. 218.) 

Excellently said in itself. But if Christianity, more than any- 
thing else, gave to modern civilisation its characteristic aim, then 
to say that the Protestant Revolution promoted the aims of 
Christian civilisation, is very much like saying that Christianity 
more than anything else promoted Christian civilisation. 
The fact seems to be that Mr. Seebohm tries to look at 
civilisation as something by itself, and something larger 
than Christianity, whilst yet he cannot escape from the feel- 
ing that civilisation, as he conceives it, is but the final 
embodiment of Christianity itself in civil society, so that 
every true manifestation of Christianity must be a step in civili- 
sation. The Protestant Revolution—or Reformation—promoted 
civilisation just so far as it was truly Christian ; if in some respects 
it partially hindered civilisation, it was through the un-Christian, 
Pagan, Godless elements which were mixed up with it, and 
which too often claimed to be the distinctive features of its 
Christianity. 

Has Mr. Seebohm’s partiality for Erasmus led also to the un- 
accountable overlooking of one name which to many stands out 
almost as prominently in the sixteenth century as the name of 
Luther himself, that Erasmus run mad, Rabelais? Is there one name 
which so fitly typifies the era, so far as it is one really of revolution, 
and not of reformation? ‘To read Mr. Seebohm, one might fancy 
that the destructive elements of the era rose only from amongst the 
reforming. Rabelais shows that outside of all that was really re- 
forming in any sense, there was that which was in itself purely 
negative, and yet mighty to destroy. Still, destructive though he 
be, Rabelais belongs essentially to what may be called the Erasmus 
side of the movement of the age. He has all Erasmus’s learning, 
but only flings it about like tennis-balls ; he has Erasmus’s keen 
insight into the world’s hypocrisies, but h@é must make the world 
roar with laughter while he cudgels them. And inasmuch as 
whilst he belabours wrong, he never sets up right, he is fully 
entitled to die, like Erasmus, in full communion with the Church 
and honourable obedience to the King—going, in his final 
doubt, “in search of the Great Perhaps”—or, to use words 





of still more hopeless heathenism which occur somewhere in 
his works; to “the sweet, the longed-for, the last embrace of 
our great nursing mother the earth, which we call the grave.” 
With all deference to Mr. Seebohm, the era of which he has 
treated cannot be thoroughly understood without taking into 
account its elements of active scepticism and denial, of which 
Rabelais is the most prominent representative, but far from the 
only one, since by his side we have Despériers in France, and in 
Italy the whole school of the mock-heroic poets. Through 
Montaigne, Bayle, and indeed, to some extent, through Pascal, 
Rabelais joins hands with Voltaire, and the vast army of the 
eighteenth-century mockers and deniers, and thus the purely 
destructive element of the sixteenth century is carried on to its 
final outbreak in the French Revolution. 

An omission of minor moment is that of the Anabaptist rising 
under John of Leyden. It is difficult to understand why Mr. See- 
bohm has not mentioned this, especiallyas he has largely dwelt upon 
Miinzer’s rebellion. The former had features of its own ; it attached 
to the name of ‘ Anabaptist” a prejudice which clung to it for 
a full century (witness the history of our own Revolution), and 
which was quite as strong as that attaching to the name of ‘*«Com- 
munist” in our own; 80 that to pass it by unnoticed is very much 
as if we were to write of our own “era” without mentioning 
the French Commune. And why does Mr. Seebohm throw upon 
some other writer in the series the obligation of distinguishing 
(see p. 9) between monks proper and friars ? 

Without indeed intending any disparagement of Mr. Creighton’s 
future labours (to whom the Age of Elizabeth is assigned), one 
may be permitted to regret that Mr. Seebohm’s portion of the 
series had not extended over two volumes instead of one. He 
has been obliged to take some notice of the revolt of the Nether- 
lands. But surely this forms as integral a part of the Protestant 
Revolution, although coming later, as the reign of even 
Henry VIII., and should have been treated of at equal length. 
He has noticed the “beginning of the progress in scientific 
inquiry” as one of the results of the era, but has stopped short 
at Copernicus and the astronomers. Surely it would have been 
better for his work to have had limits of time which would 
have enabled him to mention Vesalius, perhaps the greatest 
revolutionist in anatomy, and at least to bring in the name 
of Bacon, who is the very embodiment of revolution in philo- 
sophy, although anticipated to some extent by Leonardo da Vinci. 
And the name of the latter reminds one that the revolution of 
the sixteenth century in Art is never once mentioned in Mr. See- 
bohm’s little volume. Michael Angelo is indeed named, but 
without a word to indicate the essentially revolutionary character 
of even his genius, let alone that of Raphael and his other con- 
temporaries, if we compare them to their predecessors, Giotto 
perhaps alone excluded, who is to Michael Angelo and Raphael 
what Huss or Wycliffe is to Luther and Melanchthon. In music, 
too, Palestrina is a true revolutionist of the era. Given a some- 
what larger chronological field, and a very few pages more would 
have added greatly to the completeness of Mr. Seebohm’s work, by 
tracing the revolution throughout the whole circle of human 
activity. 

One word more as to the maps, generally very small, with 
which Mr. Seebohm’s work is furnished, and which are mostly 
printed on the pages themselves. Some of the larger ones are very 
interesting, e.g., the two contrasted ones of ‘‘Serfdom and Re- 
bellions against it, before 1515,” and of **The Peasants’ War, 
1525.” These are on a sufficiently large scale to be generally 
intelligible, but some of the smaller ones, without a name 
marked upon them, will, to many readers, be rather puzzling 
than instructive. More pains should also have been taken to 
preserve consistency of treatment. At page 11 a tiny map 
bears under it the words, ‘‘ White revolted from Rome.” <A 
larger one, page 157, subscribed, “Extent of the Revolt 
from Rome,” has, on the contrary, all the revolted parts in 
shade, and the remainder left white. ‘This is a trifle, but one which 
younger readers will be very quick to discover, and which may 
very unduly lower their faith in Mr. Seebolhm. 

But when older or younger readers have said their worst of it, 
Mr. Seebohm’s work will not the less remain, in its kind, first- 
rate. 





MARY LAMB'S LETTERS." 
To say in the same sentence that we are grateful to Mr. Hazlitt 
for this volume of “ gleanings after the gleaners,” and that we 
dislike its tone and dispute the accuracy of many of its assertions, 





* Mary and Charles Lamb: Poems, Letters, and Remains. Now first collected, with 
Reminiscences and Notes. By W. Carew Hazlitt. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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may seem inconsistent, but it is an inconsistency into which all 
lovers of Charles Lamb and his writings will be likely to fall. 
His life was so intimately blended with that of his sister, that 
letters from Mary Lamb are, for biographical purposes, almost as 
valuable as his own ; indeed, we are not sure that in the light 
they throw upon the fireside existence of one so wedded to his 
fireside, that on one of his removals he doubted if some of his 
flesh would not be found adhering to the door-posts of his late 
home, they are not superior to any of his own ; while in force and 
clearness cf expression, in keenness of insight into character, in 
strong sense, and in a pleasant, quaint originality of ideas, they 
are equal to anything we have ever read in the range of feminine 
correspondence. We are therefore sensible of our indebtedness 
to Mr. Hazlitt for the publication of the ‘“ Lamb-Stoddart ” 
letters,—letters which deal pretty freely with the virgin fancies 
and matrimonial aspirations of his grandmother, and place in a 
very attractive light the character of one of the most unselfish, 
amiable, and spite of her repeated attacks of insanity, most 
rational of women. 

The friendship between Mary Lamb and Sarah Stoddart— 
sister of the Doctor, afterwards Sir John Stoddart, to whom some 
of Lamb’s letters are addressed—was of earlier date than Barry 
Cornwall has assigned to it. Talfourd, too, is in error in heading a 
letter from Charles Lamb in 1806 *‘ to Mrs. Hazlitt.” Miss Stod- 
dart did not marry Hazlitt till 1808, and in the intervening years 
had more ‘slips "twixt the cup and the lip’ than, we hope, often 
fall to the lot of any young lady. Miss Lamb's cordial interest 
in the kaleidoscopic changes of her friend’s prospects is made 
healthy by sound advice, and by so wide a tolerance for the 
fundamental difference of view between them, as goes far to 
justify the bold assertion made in one of her earlier letters, that 
she thinks herself the only woman who could live with a brother’s 
wife and make a real friend of her. 

When we are first introduced to Miss Stoddart, she is engaged 
to a Mr. Turner, of whom Mary Lamb writes :— 

“Tho terms you are upon with your lover does (as you say it will) 
appear wondrous strange to me; however, as I cannot enter into 
your feelings, I certainly can have nothing to say to it, only 
that I sincerely wish you happy in your own way, however 
odd that way may appear to me to be. I would now advise you 
to drop all correspondence with William [not W. Hazlitt, we 
are informed in a foot-note, but an earlier William], but, as I said 
before, as I cannot enter into your feelings and views of things, 
your ways not being my ways, why should I tell you what I would do 
in your situation; so, child, take thy own ways, and God prosper thee 
in them! ..... What is Mr. Turner, and what is likely to come of 
him? and how do you like him? and what do you intend to do about 
it? I almost wish you to remain single till your mother dies, and then 
come and live with us; and we would either get you a husband, or 
teach you how to live comfortably without. I think I should like to 
havo you always, to the end of our lives, living with us; and I do not 
know any reason why that should not be, except for the great fancy 
you seem to have for marrying, which, after all, is but a hazardous 
kind of an affair, But, however, do as you like; every one knows what 
pleases himself best. I have known many single men I should have 
liked in my life (¢f J had suited them) for a husband, but very few hus- 
bands have I ever wished was mine, which is rather against the state 
in general; but one never is disposed to envy wives their good husbands. 
So much for marrying; but, however, get married,—if you can.” 
About two years later, after sundry intermediate love-affairs, 
Mary Lamb ends a letter to her friend,— 

“ Determino as wisely as you can with regard to Hazlitt; and if your 
determination is to have him, Heaven send you many happy years together! 
If I am not mistaken, I have concluded letters on the Corydon Courtship 
with this same wish. I hope it is not ominous of change, for if I were 
sure you would not be quite starved to death nor beaten to a mummy, 
I should like to see Hazlitt and you come together, if (as Charles 
observes) it were only for the joke’s sake. Write instantly to me.” 
The marriage thus doubtfully welcomed was not a happy one, 
but of later differences no trace is visible in the brief remainder 
of the correspondence after Sarah Stoddart became Sarah Hazlitt. 
The following extract from one of the earlier letters seems to us 
inexpressibly touching, coming from one who was (and knew 
that she was), in her brother’s words, ‘always on the verge of 
insanity ”:— 

“T havo no powor over Charles. He will do,—what he will do. But 
I ought to bave some little influence over myself, And therefore I am 
most manfully resolving to turn over a new leaf within my own mind. 


You shall hear a good account of me, and the progress I make 
It is but being 


ee eee 


in altering my fretful temper to a calm and quiet one. 





once thoroughly convinced one is wrong, to make one resolve to do | 
so no more; and I know that my dismal face has been almost as | 


great a drawback upon Charles’s comfort as his feverish, teazing ways 
have been upon mine, Our love for each other has been the torment 
of our lives hitherto, 
force of my mind to counteract this, and I think I see some prospect of 


success. Of Charles’s ever bringing any work to pass at home I am | and I 
e 


very doubtful, and of the farce (Mr. H ——) succeeding I have little or 
no hope ; but if I could once get into the way of being cheerful myself, I 


should see an easy remedy in leaving town and living cheaply almost ' tige of past vanities of that kind.” 


IT am most seriously intending to bend the whole | 


| 
| 


wholly alone, but till I do find wo really are comfortable alone and by 
ourselves, it seems a dangerous experiment.” 7 
We know that in later years this experiment was tried, not from 
the cause alluded to in this extract (poverty), but from a per- 
ception on Charles Lamb's part that the excitement of town life 
was bad for his sister. The sacrifice was great, for he loved the 
streets as Johnson loved them, and society was almost a necessity 
of his existence. The year before he died he crowned the devotion 
of a life-time by settling with Mary under the roof of a medical 
man at Edmonton, so that she might not be harassed by the 
frequent removals from home necessitated by her attacks, and 
that he might not be separated even by these from one whose 
‘‘rambling tale is better” to him ‘than the sense and sanity of 
others,” 

It is, we imagine, this joint residence with Mr. Walden at 
Edmonton that has led to the assertion (credited, without proof 
by Mr. Hazlitt) that Lamb was out of his mind at the time of 
his death. Both his biographers positively assert that he never 
lost the balance of his mind but once, and that prior to the 
terrible death of his mother by his sister’s hand. Mr. S, C. Hall's 
positive assertion that he was in confinement at Enfield at the 
close of 1834, is contradicted by the dates of Charles Lamb's 
latest letters, and we do not look upon what “ somebody else” 
alleges as worthy of disproof. ‘The concealment of the fact that 
their friend was more than once insane is one of the counts of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s fierce indictment against Barry Cornwall and Tal- 
fourd of “literary” and ‘moral falsification,” and of a “ desire 
to present Lamb before a generation which had not known him 
as they knew him in a light which was not a true one ;” and for 
this purpose not scrupling ‘‘to tamper with the man’s corre- 
spondence, and to put a figure of wax, of their own fashioning, 
in the place of the real flesh and blood.” ‘These are heavy charges, 
Let us look a little closer into them. They resolve themselves 
into three principal counts. ‘‘ Lamb used strong expletives, but this 
was not allowed to appear anywhere.” We confess this offence 
appears to us a venial one. Would Mr. Hazlitt have had the 
oaths printed at length, or would he prefer the elegant obscurity 
of a ? The fashion of the age was to swear; it was no 
peculiar characteristic of the man. 

‘‘Lamb partook freely of beer and spirits, but this was to be 
flatly contradicted.” So far from flatly contradicting it, both 
Lamb’s biographers own to this weakness in him, and have made 
it quite sufficiently prominent. Who does not know that Lamb 
got drunk? Mr. Hazlitt rejects with scorn Barry Cornwall's 
plea that a little spirituous liquid upset Lamb's weak head, yet 
surely he must have read the letter to Mr. Wilson in which Lamb 
himself says, in extenuation of an over-night’s excess, ‘ You 
knew me well enough before, that a very little liquor will cause a 
considerable alteration in me.” 

‘‘ Lamb was deranged once or twice in the course of his life, but 
this was to be glossed over at any cost.” ‘This charge is quite 
untrue. Both his biographers distinctly state that Lamb was 
deranged once, but not more than once in his life; and we fail to 
see that Mr. Hazlitt has brought any proof of the ‘twice.’ In- 
deed his treatment of this whole subject shows either great 
obtuseness of perception, or a wilful determination to find 
groundless fault. 

This is his statement, at page 214 of his Reminiscences :— 

“We know that after his mother’s shocking end, in the autumn of 
1796, Lamb temporarily lost his reason. His state of mind has beon 
described by some one as nervous disorder, consequently it becomes 


necessary to give the patient’s own account, as it appears in the follow- 
ing passage from a letter to Coleridge.” 





Then follows, verbatim, an extract from a letter given in full in 
the Final Memorials, and which, we believe, Talfourd is quite 
justified in placing before the fatal outbreak of madness in Mary 
Lamb. In this letter he speaks of ‘a person” who was “the 
more immediate cause of my temporary frenzy,” and in a later 
letter to Coleridge, he says :— 

“When you left London, I felt a dismal void in my heart; I found 
myself cut off, at one and the same time, from two most dear to me. 
In your conversation you had blended so many pleasant fancies, that 
they cheated my grief; but in your absence, the tide of melancholy 
rushed in again, and did its worst mischief by overwhelming my reason. 
He then goes on, in the strain usual at that time between 
himself and Coleridge, to criticise passages in poetry and 
give pieces of his own writings. In the letter written directly 
after the tragedy in his home, the whole tone is differ- 
ent. ‘With me, ‘the former things are passed away,’ 
have something more to do than to feel. .-..-- 
Mention nothing of poetry. I have destroyed every ves- 
The person alluded to 
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‘as the more immediate cause of his madness was, we believe, 
the fair-haired maid of bis Sonnets, the Alice W: of his essay. 
In one of his letters to Coleridge he alludes to the time in which 
they were both suffering under disappointment; and we think 
Mr. Hazlitt has made out clearly enough that the passion for 
Alice W—— was not a mere poetical fancy, but a painful experi- 
ence in Lamb’s early life. As a proof, however, of the extreme 
recklessness of assertion that takes all value from Mr. Hazlitt’s 
criticism of the works of his predecessors, he turns a passage—in a 





. letter to Coleridge referring to his love-sonnets, and stating that 


they express a passion of which he retains nothing—against Mary 
Lamb, thus :-— 

“He once opened his mind to Coleridge, however, to the extent of 

confessing a half-belief that his self-devotion, if it had been in some 
respects advantageous, was not unattended, on the other hand, by cer- 
tain drawbacks. ‘”’Twas a weakness’ (this is what he says to him), 
‘concerning which I may say, in the words of Petrarch (whose ‘ life ’ is 
now open before me), if it drew me out of some vices, it also prevented 
the growth of many virtues.” 
How any one reading the whole of this letter can fail to see that 
the weakness referred to is his past love for Alice W—— passes 
our comprehension. Again, besides asserting that Lamb’s reason 
gave way under the weight of the shock of his domestic tragedy, 
against which all Lamb’s letters of the period bear forcible evi- 
dence, Mr. Hazlitt, in that patronising and, to our fancy, depre- 
ciating tone he assumes towards the subject of his memoirs, 
writes :— 

“Tt was soon after the catastrophe of September 23rd that the 

alarming accident to which I have adve: in an earlier chapter 
occurred to John Lamb. Charles, it appears from the correspondence, 
had been complaining to Coleridge just before of his brother’s want of 
sympathy and proper brotherly feeling; but when that brother was 
laid on his back helpless, and even in peril of his life perhaps, Charles 
and his sister not only turned nurses, but the former tried to retract 
what he had let slip in a bitterer mood about John.” 
Now there are here at least three misrepresentations. John’s 
accident occurred before the catastrophe of September 23. Ina 
letter to Coleridge, speaking of the time when his mother lay dead 
in the next room, and his sister was carried off to a madhouse (an 
infirm father and aunt formed the rest of the family circle), Charles 
writes, ‘I had the whole weight of the family thrown on me; 
for my brother, little disposed (I speak not without tenderness for 
him) at any time to take care of old age and infirmities, had now, 
with his bad leg, an exemption from such duties, and I was now left 
alone.” Mary Lamb did not ‘ turn nurse,” for it was the nursing 
of her disabled brother, together with the care of her infirm aunt 
and parents, that had broken down her never strong mental con- 
stitution, and in the whole course of his letters we fiud no bitter 
word in Charles Lamb which ever needed to be repented of. His 
kindness and consideration for John Lamb were always far above 
that selfish person’s deserts. 

Later on, he speaks of Lamb’s neglect of Coleridge in par- 
ticular, and of his old friends in general, and calls the exclama- 
tion, often on Lamb’s lips, ‘‘ Coleridge is dead!” a ‘surely half- 
remorseful call ;” and exclaims, with an amusing air of shocked 
prudery, after instancing the whimsical aspects of Lamb’s writings 
by a quotation from one of his ‘‘ Essays,” in which he professes 
his sense of relief in ‘‘ taking an airing beyond the diocese of strict 
conscience, and wearing his shackles the more contentedly for 
having respired the breath of an imaginary freedom,” ‘let us 
pass to pleasanter ground.” On the whole, if his readers will 
resolutely avoid what is Mr. Hazlitt’s, and read carefully all that 
is Charles and Mary Lamb’s, they will find in this ‘“‘ Book of 
Remains ” much to refresh their memory, and not a little to in- 
crease their knowledge of two of the purest and noblest lives ever 
lived by man and woman on this ‘‘ condemned, slandered earth.” 





ASHANTEE-WAR BOOKS.* 
Ir cannot now be said that England's * little wars ” are neglected, 
or that they are likely to fall into oblivion for want of historians. 
A year ago it seemed doubtful whether we should have an expe- 
dition to Coomassie, now the exploit has been not only performed, 
but the surviving actors have long been at home again, and the 
records of their labours are printed in we fear to say how many 
thick volumes. The last transport had scarcely reached our 
shores before the ‘special correspondents,” racing for priority, 
began to publish, and one narrative at least was compiled with 
such haste, and contained so many libellous remarks, that it had to 
be withdrawn. Of course this rapidity of production is fatal, if not 





* The Ashanti War : a Narrative Prepared from the Official Documents by Permission 
of Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley, C.B., KC.M.G. By Henry Brackenbury, 
Captain, R.A. 2 vols. London: Blackwood and Sons. 

* The yy 4 the Ashanti War. By Winwood Reade, the 7imes' Special Corre- 
spondent. ndon: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


to sound history, yet to solid, enduring literature. England has 
engaged in two striking expeditions during the last seven years, and 
neither has been described with the vigour and succinctness which 
confer prolonged vitality upon the record, and keep the main charac- 
teristics of great deeds fresh and green in the popular memory. The 
march to Magdala, with its dramatic climax, and the rapid dash 
on the Ashantee capital, so full of incident, are each buried under 
verbal piles which are not likely to be monumental. Yet, as 
military episodes, they are both worthy of distinct portraiture in 
the gallery of British History ; and it is a pity that at least one 
out of the writing host attending the West-African column did 
not find time to compose a narrative at once brief, comprehensive, 
and forcible,—say as Macaulay's article on Clive, or Bacon's 
Henry the Seventh, or Southey’s Life of Nelson. As it is, the 
greater number have no claims to the rank of history ; they are 
chapters of personal adventure, of comments more or less sharp, 
flippant, and pretentious, like Mr. Winwood Reade’s, and of 
some useful sketches describing the things that were done; ac- 
ceptable, as letters written in camps and bivouacs to satisfy a 
legitimate and imperative demand for information, but not ac- 
ceptable as the history of a notable national exploit. All these 
professional writers were of course entitled to express their 
opinions and deal with the war as they pleased; we do not 
question their rights, we only regret that not one among them 
took the pains requisite to produce a volume likely to endure as 
a piece of literature. 

Next to the absence of style, method, and proportion, we 
may note the presence of much criticism, chiefly of that kind 
which springs from the wisdom acquired after the event, and 
sometimes, at least in appearance, the product of the spirit of de- 
traction. Mr. Winwood Reade, who presents himself as the 
‘‘ candid friend,” is the worst offender in this respect, and even 
the expurgated edition of his book, which has reached the public, 
is not free from unworthy imputations. Here we have a minor 
military enterprise, not free from blots, doubtless, being the work 
of men, but remarkably well performed and creditable to all con- 
cerned in its management; yet such is the mania for depreciation, 
which takes the name of public spirit, that the principal aim of the 
chroniclers is to show how poor a thing it was, and inferentially, 
how much better they could have carried it out, had it pleased her 
Majesty to entrust them with the task. From these charges we may 
except two writers ; one is Mr. Boyle, whose volume js lively and 
unpretending ; the other, Captain Brackenbury, who had not only 
the best information, but the soundest judgment. Even he would 
have produced a better book, had he felt justified in taking more 
time. We count it good-fortune that, not only Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, but others, supplied Captain Brackenbury with 
authentic information, and that the author preserved his inde- 
pendence and responsibility by not submitting his book to their 
perusal either in manuscript or proof. He justly says it is not 
an ‘ official history,” yet that it has ‘‘ all the accuracy of an offi- 
cial account.” His justification for its length is frank. As a 
military student, he has found his greatest obstacles in the absence 
of detailed accounts, a remark which will be endorsed by all who 
have cultivated that field, and therefore, ‘at the risk of being 
tedious to the ordinary public,” he has “ given all such details as 
seemed necessary for the complete military study of the war.” 
He did wisely ; and we can only repeat our regret that some one, 
equally well-informed and similarly gifted with judgment, did not 
provide as good a work for the ordinary public, which will not 
endure the tedium of military minutia. Nevertheless we feel 
bound to add that even the general reader ought not to find 
much difficulty in perusing a book which, although lapsing, here 
and there, into dry details, is throughout vivacious and enter- 
taining. 

In dealing with the appointment of Sir Garnet Wolseley and 
the conditions under which he accepted it, Captain Brackenbury 
seems to have overlooked a main consideration, and thence to 
have fallen into some irrelevant complaint. It is perfectly well 
known, and indeed might be inferred from the pages under 
review, that the Government were badly off for information last 
year, that they were beset by contradictory statements, and did 
not know upon whom to rely. That being so, while they sent 
out Captain Glover on elastic terms to rouse and lead the Eastern 
natives, they called upon Sir Garnet to perform a much more 
onerous task. ‘They selected him as a confidential adviser, and 
as far as any Government could, undertook to be guided by his 
advice. Yet because this honourable duty was imposed upon him, 
Captain Brackenbury seems to think that his chief was not fairly 
used. He was sent out “to make bricks without straw”; 





he was to perform great deeds, but the means were 
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only to be given provided the Commander would accept ; of the conditions under which he must make war. Nevertheless, 
in full the responsibility of demanding them. But surely a) Magdala and Coomassie are. great improvements upon Walcheren, 
Government has a right to demand such high services, and any | Buenos Ayres, the Peninsula, and even Waterloo. India experience 
soldier is honoured by the call made upon and the trust reposed had so great a share in the China and Abyssinian wars, that we might 
in his character and abilities. Moreover, although Sir Garnet | leave them out of the comparison. Captain Brackenbury’s book 
asked from the first for European troops, he did not request their | will be read with profit by the soldier-student, and even the 
presence before the 1st of December; and if he started without | ordinary public will find its pages entertaining as well as instruc. 











an express promise that he should have them, yet the tenour of 
his instructions and the language of Mr, Cardwell made it plain 
that he had only to ask and have. And the troops, which did 
not arrive until the middle of December, were actually there 
before they could be employed. Captain Brackenbury says they 
were ‘‘ too soon and too late ;” they were only too late because Sir 
Garnet happened to have an unexpected opportunity of striking 
the enemy at a period long before the date fixed by himself for 
the advent of the British Regulars ; they were too soon, because 
equally unexpected difficulties had hindered the work of prepara- 
tion. The point is of great importance, because government is 
impossible, if the Governors in difficult cases are never to select a 
confidential adviser, who, of course, is responsible to them for 
the advice he may tender, just as they are responsible to the 
nation for acting upon it. 
were at once warned to hold themselves in readiness, and were 
ready to sail a few hours after the request for their presence 
arrived, we are at a loss to see how any injury was done either to 
Sir Garnet or the public service. ‘‘ Had the Government trusted 
Sir Garnet thoroughly,” says Captain Brackenbury, ‘they would 
assuredly have sent out the white troops within a month of his 
arrival.” And why is this remark made? Because a chance of 
striking a decisive blow at Mampon was offered, and the weapon 
was wanting. ‘That is an example of reasoning aprés coup. All 
we can say is, that if the Government did not trust Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, then no General was ever trusted by his superiors. It 
is these claims to dictatorship which make the Army unpopular 
with thoughtful politicians, The real error of the Government 
consisted in the want of accurate information, not only respecting 
the physical character of the Protectorate, but the nature of the 
people. There is little excuse for that ignorance, considering 
how long we have affected to rule on the Gold Coast. Had they 
possessed full knowledge, they might have raised troops only 
among the more warlike natives, and have specially directed 
attention to transport of the brute as well as of the human 
kind, but it is plain that they could not have risked the 
employment of European troops in the interior -earlier than 
the three winter months. Although the decisive blows were 
struck beyond the Prah, we cordially agree with Captain 
Brackenbury that ‘‘the exertions undergone by the European 
troops were as child’s-play to what had been gone through by the 
special-service officers,” between September and January. One 
cannot too much admire the labour, forethought, enterprise, and 
valour displayed during the first phase of the war, when the 
Ashantee army was compelled to retreat by the courage and in- 
tellectual appliances of a few score white faces. They volunteered 
for danger, hard work, and honour, and they reaped an abundant 
harvest. 

Two things have been made manifest,—that West Africa is 
penetrable to Europeans, and that the materials for a good native 
army exist on the Coast. The auxiliaries with Wolseley, and the 
mere handful of trained natives with Glover, prove the latter 
proposition beyond dispute. Out of the stuff to be found there, 
especially among the Mohammedans, we might even find good 
officers. So that no excuse, on the ground that no native soldiery 


is to be found, can be pleaded as a bar to our persistence in | 


keeping possession of the Protectorate. 

Captain Brackenbury gives full accounts of the various diver- 
sions which so greatly aided the main column, and he shows 
conclusively how important to the general success was Glover's 
romantic march. But it is quite plain that if we are to stand 
prepared for future difficulties—remote though they may be— 
special attention must be directed to the question of transport, 
and means must be found either to organise human carriers, or to 
place ourselves in a position to be independent of them. It would 
be worth while to try, by actual experiment, whether the elephant 
will live in Western Africa, and whether it is impossible to main- 
tain alive other beasts of burden,—mules, for example. Our 
military administration is such a thing of makeshifts, that we sup- 
pose it is hopeless to expect anything in the shape of broad policy, 
based on sound classified knowledge of our various possessions. 
Otherwise, the Intelligence Department would know all that can 
be known of every country wherein we might be called upon to 
act, so that a General, if troubles arose, would be rapidly master 


And when we consider that troops | 





itive. The maps and plans are good, and it is no unworthy record 
| of a notable and well-executed campaign against a savage and 
| badly-armed, but warlike, skilful, and courageous foe. 

| 





LEGENDS OF TYROL.* 


| TuEsE two volumes are published at an opportune moment for 
| the autumn tourist, and we will therefore state at once the im- 
| pression that we have formed of them. The first is singularly 
| dull and pretentious; there are, of course, seyeral quaint and 
| amusing stories to be found in its pages, but as a whole it is 

one of the most stupid and wearying books that we have waded 
| through for a long time. The form is a narrative one, and the 
| book itself may be briefly described as a compilation of tourists’ 
| facts, pieces of historical narrative which relate to the castles and 
| towns of ‘Tyrol, and a few legends and storics. The whole is 
| cemented by the authoress’s observations, which are neither wise 
| 





nor witty. ‘‘'The town,” she remarks of Hall, in true guide-book 
style, ‘is well provided with educationaland charitable institutions, 
the latter comprising a madhouse worth seeing, under Professor 
Kaplau, and a deaf-and-dumb school.” It does not require any 
great powers of observation or reasoning to know that a torrent 
in winter not unfrequently carries away bridges and paths, or that 
when a valley is diversified by many fertile glades they are much 
used as pasture; in fact, we should suppose that any one who was 
not desirous of becoming an inmate of Professor Kaplau’s 
interesting establishment would hardly need to be told these 
things by Miss Busk. Again, she remarks that Longfellow 
has written something very true and pretty, which she does not 
remember well enough to quote, about leaving landmarks which a 
weary brother seeing may take heart again. If she is not capable of 
verifying such a simple quotation as this, it would be more work- 
manlike to omit all mention of it. 

The other book under our notice is but a small volume, andonly 
contains a number of very short tales and legends of various Tyrolean 
mountains and lakes, castles and villages. There is nothing which 
professes to be original but the authoress’s preface, and being a 
simple, unpretentious little book, we can praise it. Packed 
in a traveller's portmanteau, it is sufficiently small to be 
carried about without inconvenience, and we have in it a short 
and simple collection of the many tales with which every hill and 
valley in that beautiful land abounds, fresh and unadorned. A 
careful perusal of the whole will also leave a general impression of 
the characteristic tenor and teaching of these various mountain 
myths. Mr. Ball, in his introduction to his Alpine guides, remarks 
that in these days a large proportion of tourists have sufficient 
knowledge to take an intelligent interest in some departments of 
science or art naturally connected with the country through which 
they pass. A certain acquaintance with the beliefs of these 
mountaineers—superficial, perhaps, in the opinion of those 
who have made a study of comparative mythology—and with 
the literature and religious ideas which pervade the minds 
of men in their ruder states, undoubtedly enhances the 
jinterest which may be derived from such a land as 
| Tyrol. 1t may be gilding refined gold, but for all that, the gold 
| is the more valuable from it. No one has a greater enthusiasm 
‘for Tyrol than the present writer, the peacefulness of its 
| green and pine-clad valleys, the dark lakes and snowy peaks of 

its more northern parts rising up from the midst of an harmonious 
| combination of wood and water ; the gray rocks and sunshine of 
'the south, the hospitable and engaging character of its people, 
| appear to make it more completely a true holiday-ground than 
any other portion of the Continent. But none the less would 
| the pleasure of visiting it be increased by some small knowledge 
| of what may be termed its legendary history. Germany is essen- 
| tially the home of fable and story in Europe, and Tyrol com- 
| bines both the capacity to produce legends and a country whose 
| magnificent scenery increases the imaginative value of its rude stories. 
| 'The deeply religious and superstitious character of the people, 
| their comparative freedom from political changes, their dependence 
| upon change of seasons, upon wind and storm, upon sunshine 

and calm, naturally produce an almost childish reverence for the 








* The Valleys of Tyrol. By MissR.H. Busk. London: Longmans and Oo. 1874. 
* Tales and Legends of the Tyrol. By the Countess A, Von Giiuther. London : 
Chapman and Hall. 1874. 
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powers of nature. It invests their myths with a certain grandeur, 
and while on the one hand we see their awe for the tremendous 
forces which are ever visible among the mountains personified 

the Orco, the huge mountain-spirit who never changes, 
who resides in the clefts and precipices of the mountains 
above the Abbey of Enneberg, or the Valley of Buchenstein, 
on the other, their reverence for religion and the strong moral 


teaching of religion is also very marked. Thus, for instance, | 


among the (to tourists) newly discovered Dolomites stands the 
great craggy peak of the Vedretta Marmolata. In one of the 
neighbouring parishes, in that of Sottil, lived a peasant. One 
Assumption-day he went up the mountain to fetch his hay, instead 
of religiously attending mass and joining in his neighbours’ re- 
joicings. Just as he was on the point of loading his cart, the 
red dolomite rocks assumed fantastic forms and moved from place 
to place, dark mists arose, and in the morning a huge glacier 
stood where the fertile meadow was. The peasants henceforth 
warningly pointed out the ice-field which had buried the irrever- 
ent master and meadow, cattle and cart. ‘This is but one of the 
simplest of these stories, and may be almost said to be devoid of 
imaginative power. But the religious element which exists among 
these people is clearly apparent in the clothing which a simple 
mountain casualty has no doubt received, and no less apparent is 
the awe for the powers of the elements. ‘The religious legend, 
which is common in every country, is quite a different thing from 
many which may be termed essentially supernatural. These latter 
are those which are also, to a great extent, characteristic of 
Tyrol. Of the former, which usually hinge round the life, or 
some cardinal point in the life, of a holy man or woman, one of 
the most beautiful and celebrated is that of St. Nothburga. 
Rottenburg, a little town in the Innthal, on the right bank of the 
river to the eastward of Innsbriick, is the scene of this holy woman’s 
gentle triumphs. Miss Busk relates her history at some length. 
(p.66.) She was the poorest of village maidens, and yet obtained the 
highest and most lasting veneration from her fellow country-people 
by thesimple force of virtue. An orphan, at seventeen she entered the 
service of the lord of Castle Rottenburg, Lis son’s wife, Ottilia, 
became her enemy, and from the time that this woman became mis- 
treas of the castle, Nothburga passed a life of cruel privation and 
evil treatment. She died in the odour of sanctity, having overcome 
her cruel mistress by the force of patience and virtue ; and the 
girl who was honoured as a martyr in the fourteenth century was, 
on 27th of March, 1862, canonised at Rome. If religious virtues 
still strongly exist among the mountains in these modern days, we 
ean hardly doubt after this that superstition is there equally en- 
dowed with vitality. In the following legend, from the Countess 
von Giinther’s collection, we again see the religious spirit, 
the moral teaching of the story, and the effect produced by natural 
causes, barren peaks, and unfortunate searches for the mountain 
gold. ‘To the east of Frastanz rise three bare, rugged peaks, 
which bear the name of the ‘Three Sisters.” ‘To the rocks 
from whence these peaks have risen, especially to the little valley 
of Samina, came a Venediger-Mandl, or dwarf sorcerer. A moun- 
tain stream threw up grains of gold, which the sorcerer caught in 
his jar. Three sisters lived at Frastanz, who upon a great féte-day 
set out early in the morning to gather strawberries, instead of 
going to mass. They met the Venediger-Mandl, who turned them 
into three barren peaks, and beneath them hid his gold, which no 
mortal should ever find again. The stony sisters still remain 
looking down upon the Dolomitic Rheinthal and Vaduz, but the 


Venetian and his gold are gone. We have no intention of com- | 
paring Tyrol and Switzerland; but glorious as is the latter | 


country, and historical and literary as are the reminiscences 
which hover round the Lake of Lucerne, yet we think Tyrol | 
has a superiority over it for travellers seeking rest. ‘The 
latter is a country much farther removed in its people and | 
its characteristics from the bustle of modern life. There is less 
hardness about its scenery and its inhabitants, we may laugh at a 
Saint being canonised now-a-days, but it carries the traveller back 
some centuries, and contrast is one of the great causes of relief | 
in a holiday. There is often a great deal too much energy, bustle, | 
and business, even in the systematic assault of mountain peaks 
and glaciers in the favourite places of Switzerland. In Tyrol the | 
beauty is of a softer, but yet of a grand character; there is a 
humanity, so to speak, about the inhabitants of its valleys, and a | 
varying change of scenery in its waters and mountaius which will 
give it a very strong charm to every one but the keen moun- | 
taineer, who loves to live laborious days, and who counts his | 
triumphs by the summits he has scaled. In one word, Tyrol is to | 
Switzerland as the idyll is to the epic; and magnificent as the | 
latter may be, when a man leaves London in the autumn, the | 


| 


graceful charms of pastoral poetry have soothing and composing 
effects which are often wanting in grander works. 











THE MAGAZINES. * 

| Quire the best paper in Fraser, and we think the best in the 
| Magazines of this month, is one by Mr. Richard Jefferies, on ‘‘ The 
Farmers at Home,” a most picturesque and, in the main, accurate 
| account of the farm homesteads and their tenants, as they still 
| exist at a distance from London. It is, perhaps, a little too 
‘favourable, and we should like to know a little more accurately 
whether Mr. Jefferies’ idea of the prosperity of the farmers is 
derived from a single district, or is intended to apply to any great 
breadth of country. In the Eastern Counties they certainly do 
|not admit their own prosperity, and the smaller men among 
them lead lives at least as hard as those of the _better- 
paid labourers. Still, the long continuance of families at 
the occupation proves that it does not always lead to bank- 
ruptey, just as the excessive competition for land proves 
that its culture has for some men a very strong attraction. 
Perhaps the most curious part of the paper is Mr. Jefferies’ account 
of the Farmers’ creed. He says that the unchangeableness of the 
circumstances amidst which they live, which do not alter for 
centuries, corn growing just as it did, heedless of railway rattle, 
and the long time required for all natural processes, which cannot 
be hurried an hour, have impressed upon all farmers a creed 
which they rarely express, never discuss, except among each 
other, and never fail to act on :— 


‘‘Cireumstances have, no doubt, had something to do with the pro- 
duction and elaboration of such a faith. In no other profession do the 
sons and the daughters remain so long, and so naturally, under the 
parental roof. The growth of half-a-dozen strong sons was a matter of 
self-congratulation, for each as he came to man's estate took the place 
of a labourer, and so reduced the money-expenditure. The daughters 
worked in the dairy, and did not hesitate to milk occasionally, or, at 
least, to labour in the hay-field. They spun, too, the home-made stuffs 
in which all the family were clothed. A man’s children were his ser- 
vants. They could not stir a step without his permission. Obedience 
and reverence to the parent was the first and greatest of all virtues. 
Its influence was to extend through life, and through the whole social 
system. They were to choose the wife or the husband approved of at 
home. At thirty, perhaps, the more fortunate of the sons were placed 
on farms of their own nominally, but still really under the father’s con- 
trol. They dared not plough or sow except in the way that he approved. 
Their expenditure was strictly regulated by his orders. This lasted till 
his death, which might not take place for another twenty years. At 
the present woment I could point out ten or twelve such cases, where 
men of thirty or forty are in farms, and to all appearance perfectly free 
and independent, and yet as completely under the parental thumb as 
they were at ten years old...... These men, if they think thus of 
their own offspring, cannot be expected to be more tender towards the 
lower class around them, They did at one time, and some still wish to, 
extend the same system to the labouring population. .... . They did 
not want only to indulge in tyranny; what they did was to rule the 
labouring poor in the same way as they did their own children,— 
nothing more nor less. These labouring men, like his own children, 
must do as the farmer thought best. They must live here or 
there, marry so and so, or forfeit favour,—in short, obey the 
parental head. Each farmer was king in his own domain; 
the united farmers of a parish were kings of the whole place. 
They did not use the power circumstances gave them harshly, 
but they paid very little regard to the liberty of the subject...... 
In religion it is, or lately was, the same. It was not a matter with 
the farmer of the Athanasian Creed, or the doctrine of salvation by faith, 
or any other theological dogma. To him the parish church was the 
centre of the social system of the parish. It was the key-stone of that 
| parental plan of government that he believed in. The very first doc- 
| trine preached from the pulpit was that of obedience. ‘Honour thy 
| father and mother’ was inculcated there every seventh day. His father 
| went to church, he went to church himself, and everybody else ought 
to go. It was as much a social gathering as the dinner at the market 
ordinary, or the annual audit dinner of their common landlord. The 
| Dissenter, who declined to pay Church-rates, was an unsocial person. 
He had left the circle. It was not the theology that they cared about, 
it was the social nonconformity. In a spiritual sense, too, the clergy- 
man was the father of the parish, the shepherd of the flock—it was a 
part of the great system. To go a step farther, in political affairs the 
one leading idea still threaded itself through all. The proper Parlia- 








| mentary representative—the natural lawgiver—was the landlord of the 


district. He was born amongst them, walked about amongst them, 
had been in their houses many a time. He knew their wants, their 
ideas, their views. His own interest was identical with theirs. There- 
fore he was the man.” 

The number of men who hold this creed is, of course, declining, 
but it is held by the majority, and explains the excessive annoy- 
ance of the farmers when their labourers struck. The mutiny seemed 
to them an inversion of the natural order of things, a contempt 
of that “right conduct” or duty incumbent on every man with- 
out which, as they think, society could not hold together. There 
is an extremely clever paper, headed, ‘‘ Who Wrote Shakspere ?” 
containing a defence of the old argument that Shakespeare was a 
mere actor, and that the author of his plays was Lord Verulam, 
based upon a new book by Judge Holmes, of Harvard. Mr. 
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Holmes seems to have convinced himself, and though he will not 
convince many of his readers, and has not convinced his 
reviewer, he makes out an ingenious case. We do not, 
however, we confess, see the force of the argument that 
the plays were never printed in Shakespeare’s time, or 
any evidence that the fact is a proof of carelessness. It is 
rather a proof of care. Shakespeare wanted to make money 
out of his plays, and kept them, therefore, in manuscript, fearing 
lest they should be pirated. We recommend the paper to the 
reader, but turn ourselves with more interest to the criticism of 
Mr. Disraeli’s ‘‘ Letters of Runnymede.” The present generation 
has almost forgotten Mr. Disraeli’s escapades as a young man; his 
letters to the Times, full of invective, intended to surpass ‘‘ Junius,” 
and his fulsome adulation of Sir Robert Peel. Lord Salisbury may 
ponder this address to Lord John Russell, written in 1836, and 
think himself easily let off :— 

“The Gods of Egypt,” he says, “are the Ministers of England. Con- 
ceive him (the stranger) now entered into our political temple: con- 
ceive his appalled astonishment as he gazes on the ox-like form of the 
Lansdowne Apis. On one side he beholds an altar raised to,an ape, on 
the other incense is burned before a cat-like colleague. Here, placed 
on the highest obelisks, he beholds in the shapes of Palmerston and 
Grant the worship of two sleek and long-tailed rats, and then learns 
with amazement that the Lord Chancellor of this great land is an onion 
or a cheese, Towering above all, and resting on a lurid shrine bedewed 
with blood, and encircled with flame, with distended jaws and colossal 
tail, is the grim figure of the O’Connell crocodile. But, my Lord, how 
thunderstruck must be our visitor when he is told to recognise a Secre- 
tary of State in an infinitely small scarabeus! yes, my Lord, when he 
learns that you are the leader of the English House of Commons, our 
travellers may begin to comprehend how the Egyptians worshipped— 
an INSECT.” 

And it is curious to read this rhetorical apostrophe to Sir Robert 
Peel, by a man who rose to eminence by pouring on him the 
vitriol of his malignant epigrams :— 

“Your present progress to the metropolis,” writes Mr. Disraeli to Sir 
Robert Peel, “may not be as picturesque as that which you experi- 
enced twelve months back, when the confidence of your Sovereign and 
the hopes of your country summoned you from the galleries of the 
Vatican and the city of the Cwsars...... You are summoned now, like 
the Knight of Rhodes, in Schiller’s heroic ballad, as the only hope of a 
suffering island. The mighty dragon is again abroad, depopulating our 
fields, wasting our pleasant places, poisoning our fountains, menacing 
our civilisation. To-day he gorges on Liverpool, to-morrow he riots at 
Birmingham ; as he advances nearer the metropolis terror and disgust 
proportionately increase. Already we hear his bellow, more awful than 
hyena’s; already our atmosphere is tainted with the venomous expira- 
tions of his malignant lungs; yet a little while, and his incendiary crest 
will flame on our horizon, and we shall mark the horrors of his insa- 
tiable jaws, and the scaly volume of his atrocious tail! In your 
chivalry alone is our hope. Clad in the panoply of your splendid talents 
and your spotless character, we feel assured that you will subdue this 
unnatural and unnational monster, and that we may yet see sedition, 
and treason, and rapine, rampant as they may have of late figured, 
quail before your power and prowess.” 

The Fortnightly is a little dull. Herr von Sybel, in his account 
of the first partition of Poland, does indeed bring out the fact 
that both Prussia and Austria were menaced by the Russian pre- 
dominance in that country, a predominance which it was evident 
would merge into a protectorate and might end in absorption, 
but we do not see that he adds much else to the facts already 
known, except, perhaps, the intimate relation that existed 
between Poland and Turkey. Most people are aware that 
Poland had contrived to destroy her own independence before 
she was swallowed up, and no one will be convinced that 
the partitioners, had they chosen, could not have restored 
her to order and to herself. Mr. Morley concludes his book 
on Compromise by an examination of the extent to which 
compromise in act is permissible, and decides, as we should have 
expected him to decide, against it. A man is not required to act 
violently or throw the world into confusion by a premature effort 
to carry his convictions into practice, but he is bound to push 
them by every sane means in his power. If he is a Republican, 
for instance, he is not bound to revolt against the British 
Monarchy; but he is bound not to conceal his conviction, and 
‘to abstain scrupulously from all kinds of action and observance, 
public or private, which tend ever so remotely to foster the 
degrading elements that exist in a Court and spread from it out- 
wards.” Progress is not automatic, though men constantly talk 
as if it were :— 

‘A society can only pursue its normal course by means of a certain 
progression of changes, and that these changes can only be initiated by 
individuals, or very small groups of individuals. The progressive ten- 
dency can only be a tendency, it can only work its way through the 
inevitable obstructions around it, by means of persons who are possessed 
by the given progressive idea. Such ideas do not spring up uncaused 
and unconditioned in vacant space. They have had a definite origin, 
and ordered antecedents, They are in direct relation with the past. 


They present themselves to one person, or little group of persons, 





rather than to another, because circumstances, or the accident of g 
superior faculty of penetration, have placed the person or group in the 
way of such ideas. In matters of social improvement, the most com- 
mon reason why one hits upon a point of progress and not another is 
that the one happens to be more directly touched than the other by the 
unimproved practice. Or he is one of those rare intelligences, active, 
alert, inventive, which, by constitution or training, find their chief 
happiness in thinking in a disciplined and serious manner how things 
can be better done.” 


Any man, therefore, who can improve, or thinks he can, and 
does not, but compromises for convenience’ sake, is wanting not 
only to his own highest nature, but to his duty towards mankind, 
which, unless individuals will take the initiative, will not pro. 
gress, but recede, or at least remain stationary. It is the absence 
of this initiative—an absence arising from a belief that society 
is of divine organisation—which has permitted Asia to stereotype 
herself. If progress were automatic, India would progress just as 
fast as any other country. 


The Contemporary has a fair show of its ordinary matter, but 
to us the most interesting paper is one by Mr. Greg, who, in hig 
character of Cassandra, endeavours to show that in the divorce 
between the faith of the educated and the faith of the masgeg 
there lies a danger for England. He believes, in spite of many 
visible evidences to the contrary—which he states quite fairly, 
admitting that his own conviction cannot be proved—that the 
thinkers of this country are rejecting Christianity, that their 
thought will penetrate the people, and that sooner or later the 
comfortable classes will stand face to face with an unbelieving 
proletariat,—a proletariat which will not doubt as the cultivated 
do, but will deny harshly, fiercely, and with no fear of the 
consequences of denial :— 


“ There can, I think, be little question that the doctrine of Christi. 
anity which has exercised the widest influence—the widest police 
influence, so to speak, though perhaps not the most wholesome moral 
influence—has been its delineation of the future life as one of co 
sation for the troubles and inequalities of this. The teaching of the 
Gospel is startingly explicit on this head. The last are to be first; the 
poor are to be rich; the slave is to be free ; those who had a bad time 
of it here are to have a good time of it there—and vice versé. The 
doctrine has been ridden hard; it has had much to do, and has done it 
well, ‘This light affliction, which is but for a moment,’ is to be repaid 
by an exceeding, even an eternal recompense. The joys and pains of 
earth are so poor and so short in comparison with those of the next 
world, that those who have drawn blanks in the lottery of life below 
ought to esteem themselves in truth the favoured of fortune, and would 
be foolish as well as rebellious to murmur or to envy. This sublunary 
scene is only the first act of the drama; the last act will set all right— 
will reverse as well as rectify the balance. No doctrine could have 
been devised so admirably qualified to instil endurance and content 
amid the privations and inequalities of human lots, to make the needy, 
the suffering, and even the oppressed, patient under what they have 
almost been induced to regard as a passing cloud or an insignificant dis- 
tinction. No bolts or bars, no laws, no army of retainers, have been such 
effective guardians of the possessions of the great and affluent; the estab- 
lished order of things has had no defence half so cheap, half so mighty, orof 
half such unsleeping vigilance. Why, indeed, should men of sense seek 
to overthrow arrangements and distributions of the elements of happi- 
ness that the brief space of fifty years will reverse for ever in their 
favour? What will be the result, what the possible catastrophe, 
when this doctrine is no longer accredited—when it is discarded as a 
delusion—when it is resented as a convenient deception and instrument 
of oppression ;—when the poor man is convinced that there is no wealth 
of gold and jewels awaiting bim in the spiritual kingdom—that if he is 
wretched here he is wretched altogether—that what he lacks now will 
never hereafter be made good to him—that the promises and hopes 
dangled before him to keep him quiet have been mere moonshine, and 
that in very truth the Bank in which he had insured his fortune, in 
which he had invested all his savings, to have a provision in which he 
had toiled with indefatigable industry and endured with exemplary 
patience, is a fraudulent insolvent ;—when, in fine, he wakes up with a 
start to the bewildering conviction that 7f he is to rest, to be happy, to 
enjoy his fair share of the sunshine and the warmth of life, he must do it 
now, here, at once, without a day's delay? Will there not come upon 
him that sort of feverish haste to be in luxury and at peace, to zmmedia- 
tize all that earth can yield him, to sink the uncertain future in the 
passing present, which has been depicted in such vivid colours as per= 
vading and maddening the daily thought and talk of the Socialists and 
Communists of the French metropolis ?” 

That is a striking suggestion, no doubt, but we fear its maim 
postulate ascribes to Christianity an influence over the mass of 
mankind which it has never possessed. If that creed can be said 
to have failed at any point, it is in inducing the majority of its 
followers to care little about the things of this world, They care 
a great deal. No men can believe more strongly than the English 
Evangelicals, the Scotch Calvinists, and the Belgian peasant 
Ultramontanes do, and it is notorious that no sceptics strive for 
earthly comfort half so hard, A Scotchman would not care more 
about money because he had lost his faith in a hereafter, but exactly 
as much as he did before,—that is, as much as he can, The 
passion for equality, no doubt, might arise among us, and act 
as a dissolvent, but that passion is quite consistent with 
almost any creed or any form of intellectual negation. As a 
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matter of fact, Materialists, educated or uneducated, are not 
ier than their neighbours, or more inclined to take away 
from them that which they have; and that for this obvious reason, 
that Materialism develops selfishness, and that selfishness is not 
hostile to the institution of property, but the reverse. Just try 
to roba Chinaman! We do not believe that the people will ever 
be Materialists in the extreme form, because we do not believe 
that the ‘‘ whence ” and the ‘ whither” will ever cease to interest 
mankind ; but if they do, the result will be a hard, steady, organisa- 
tion of society, for the purpose of protecting the only thing then 
respected, a man’s right to the produce of his toil. Englishmen 
with their religion all gone would be unendurable brutes, but 
prutes with a passion for order, comfort, aud opportunities of 
making money. 

There is no political article in Blackwood this month, a pheno- 
menon indicative of a state of content approaching to optimism. 
«The restless heart of the ocean is for a moment consoled.” But 
there is a furious and weak attack on the Comte de Paris, a propos 
of his book on the American Civil War, by a General Officer in the 
late Confederate Army. His Royal Highness is denounced as ‘an 
intruder in a stranger's quarrel, with which he and the members 
of his House who accompanied him during his short campaign had 
no concern.” There isa sting in that little word ‘short ;” the 
General Officer does not think much of the Princes as soldiers, 
and judging by the way in which he rails at the ‘‘ partisan history ” 
(to which we referred last week), he thinks still less of them as 
lookers-on. ‘This letter is intemperate, common-place, and indeed 
foolish, for it rakes up old questions on which rational mankind 
have come to a fixed conclusion, and it makes a number of 
vehement assertions respecting the former condition of the slaves 
and the present condition of the negro citizens of the Southern 
States which are too plainly the utterances of temper to 
claim respectful examination. Nothing proves more forcibly 
the evil of the social condition which so badly wanted 
‘Jiquidation,” than the unphilosophical and irrational atti- 
tude of the Southerner mind, as interpreted by its utterances, 
with respect to the defeat of the South. Not only does this 
General Officer reiterate all the weary old fallacies in the political 
order, but he goes into the Negro question just as if no time had 
passed, and no facts had become known since John Brown was 
hanged, of whom he says,—‘‘ His case stands as a notorious 
example of the perversion of the ideas of common justice and 
respect for the first principles of civilised society.” That is exactly 

our opinion of it turned the other way. ‘‘ Originality,” says the 
General Officer—in the course of observations which have greatly 
revived our rejoicing in the victory of the North—‘‘is not con- 
genital with the negro, except in the form of original brutality. 
Not a recorded instance of the spontaneous improvement of negro 
society exists, and the notion that the race is capable of such 
elevation has only obtained within a late period, and then has 
been almost invariably promulgated for political and other pur- 
poses by those who know least about the subject.” It would 
probably not do the General Officer any good if he could see the 
native books, compositions in verse, and specimens of wall deco- 
ration, combining poetry and colour, which Governor Pope Hen- 
nessy sent to the Vienna Exhibition from Billeh, an African district 
where no contact with any kind of external civilisation had ever taken 
place ; but to us, who have seen them, they illustrate the ‘original 
brutality ” which only is ‘‘ congenital with the negro ” reassuringly. 
An instructive but dull paper, much encumbered with foot-notes, 
and rendered puzzling by the multiplying of native names, forms 
the first part of a description of travel in the Himalaya, called 
“The Abode of Snow.” If the writer had never attempted a 
joke, he would not have been so depressing; we should have 
buckled to at the geography lesson with cheerful alacrity ; but 
the stale wit about Cook’s tourists, and the ‘‘ refreshing recurrence 
of brigandage in Sicily,” puts us out of humourat the start. The 
always readable article on ‘‘ New Books” is very good indeed this 
time. The writer laughs at poor Mr. Congreve’s essays with a 
reluctant kindliness, and sums up Robert Dale Owen with much 
quict humour. We don’t think ‘‘Seven Village Songs” have 
anything either village-like or song-like about them, but there is 
a suggestion of Mr. Mortimer Collins in ‘‘ A Dinner to Remember ” 
which reveals, or we think so, their authorship. Nobody else 
would begin with,— 

“We dined. A fish from the river beneath, 
A cutlet, a bird from the windy heath ;” 

or class the delights of the occasion thus,— 


** The fruit, the wine, and my lady fair.” 


If there were only an allusion to Presburg biscuits and beefsteaks, 
the evidence would be complete. We don't think “ cutlet” has 
found its way into verse before. 


From two different sources come critical essays upon Victor 
Hugo which supplement each other. In Macmillan we find an 
essay on Hugo’s dramas by M. Barrére ; in Cornhill an essay on 
his romances, of course by Mr. Leslie Stephen. The former is 
clever, but we cannot agree with the author in his estimate 
of the morality of ‘Un Duel sous Richelieu.” To substitute 
a new passion for repentance as the agent of moral reforma- 
tion is dangerous, aud we are rather glad that the Censure 
here took the old-fashioned view of the conversion of Richelieu’s 
mistress. ‘The writer’s appreciation of Hugo’s dramas is keen and 
careful, but he occasionally expresses it clumsily. There is no 
occasion to tell us that “ Le roi s’amuse ” is ‘an antithetic title 
of sinister meaning,” and ‘“ the tyrannised wife” is not an English 
phrase. Coup-gorge is carelessly written for coupe-gorge, and 
‘Frédéric Lemaitre occasionally shows his white hairs in parts 
specially written for him ” reads like a literal translation. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen, in the Cornhill, gives us one of his best 
reflective and critical essays upon the great romances which are 
so charming, and yet so difficult to read,—* the five books,” he 
says, ‘‘ which would have made a very great fame for any writer, 
and yet they are but one facade of the splendid monument that 
Victor Hugo has erected to his own genius.” This is a masterly 
essay, full of thought and appreciation, and especially admirable 
in its analysis of the moral significance of each romance, which, 
the author points out, “is, with Hugo, of the essence of it; 
it is the organising principle.” We go more heartily with 
him in his comments on “‘ Notre Dame de Paris” than in the 
other instances. Everyone who has first looked at Paris chiefly 
to verify Victor Hugo, and afterwards come reluctantly to admit 
the ‘ mirage ’ (which, however, perpetually recurs), will thoroughly 
enjoy this passage :— 

“Throughout, Notre Dame has been held up over Paris by a height 
far greater than that of its twin towers; the Cathedral is present to us 
from the first page to the last... ... It is purely an effect of mirage; 
Notre Dame does not, in reality, thus dominate and stand out above the 
city and anyone who should visit it, in the spirit of the Scotch tourists 
to Edinburgh or the Trossachs, would be almost affronted at finding 
nothing more than this old church thrust into a corner. It is purely an 
effect of mirage, as we say, but it is an effect that permeates and 
possesses the whole book with astonishing consistency and strength. 
And then, Hugo has peopled this Gothic city, and above all, this 
Gothic church, with a race of men even more distinctively Gothic than 
their surroundings. We know this generation already ; we have seen 
them clustered about the worn capitals of pillars, or craning forth over 
the church-leads with the open mouths of gurgoyles. About thom all 
there is that sort of stiff, quaint unreality, that conjunction of the 
grotesque, and even of a certain bourgeois smugness, with ionate 
contortion and horror, that is so characteristic of Gothic art. Esmeralda 
is somewhat an exception; she and the goat traverse the story like 
two children who have wandered in a dream. The finest moment of 
the book is when these two share with the two other leading characters, 
Dom Claude and Quasimodo, the chill shelter of the old cathedral. It 
is here that we touch most intimately the generative artistic idea of 
the romance; are they not all four taken out of some quaint moulding, 
illustrative of the Beatitudes, or the Ten Commandments, or the seven 
deadly sins? What is Quasimodo but an animated gurgoyle? What 
is the whole book but the reanimation of Gothic art?” 

It was a good hearing for everybody that a novel by Mr. William 
Black was about to commence in Cornhill, and everybody will 
be satisfied with the opening chapters of ‘Three Feathers.” 
They introduce us to a lovely out-of-the-way place in Cornwall, 
and to a charming group of quaint people. Whether the place 
will delight us so much as Borva did, or whether Wenna will 
successfully rival Sheila, remains to be seen. They both start 
fair. Mrs. Oliphant’s novelette, ‘A Rose in June,” much the 
best thing she has done recently, is concluded. An interesting 
biographical sketch of Southey’s second wife completes the list of 
the Cornhill’s attractions. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Business. Bya Merchant. (Edmonston and Douglas.)—It is curious 
that a book on Business should recall by its method and style the days 
when there was such a thing as leisure, It is an essay, or a series of 
essays, strung together by a natural connection of thought; and wo 





| wonder whether anyone now-a-days has time for that most leisurely of 


all modes of composition, the essay. We are almost tempted to specu- 
late that our “ Merchant” has not much more to do with “ merchandize ” 
than a well-known “manufacturer” is supposed to have to do with the 
occupation from which he derives his description of himself. However 
this may be, the author has read books which few men read in these 








days, and quotes them appositely and well. We must own that ho is 
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not very easy to read; he wants that perfect lucidity of style, and that 
clear arrangement of thought which ought to characterise the essay, 
yet in his happier moments, he reminds us of great masters of the art. 
Might we suggest that such a compound as “ Argenteros” for “a lover 
” ig a barbarism which ought by all means to be avoided. 


of money 
3 vols. 


The Thorntons of Thornbury. By Mrs. H. L. Chermside. 
(Samuel Tinsley.)—It is commonly a mistake to carry on a story from 
one generation to another, and The Thorntons of Thornbury, a pleasantly 
and even cleverly written novel, is no exception to the rule. It dis- 
tinctly wanes in interest after its first half is concluded. The good 
old squire, with his stately, kindly-natured wife, and their two sons, so 
different in character, and the charming Hester, make up a group which 
it is not difficult to find a pleasure in observing; we do not know that 
the younger race, which we see when the curtain rises for the second 
time, is less pleasantly or less naturally portrayed, but we cannot help 
caring less for them, About Grace Thornton, indeed, we feel quite sure 
that she is less charming than her mother Hester. How could she not 
be, for she belongs to the now generation of which everybody of sense, 
that is, who is past a certain age, acknowledges the inferiority. Still, 
however this may be, we can speak well of Mrs. Chermside’s novel, 
of which tho least we can say is that it is easy to read, and that no one 
will be the worse for reading it. 

The Spirit of Chivalry ; or,a Light from the Dark Ages. By Robert 
Bigsby, LL.D. (C. Ferris.)—Dr. Bigsby administers a series of pretty 
sharp rebukes to the degenerate age in which we live, most of them 
doubtless very well deserved. We do not know, indeed, where to recog- 
nise in history the righteous and saintly heroes of chivalry, by whose 
example he would shame the injustice and impunity of the men of to- 
day. The Knights who rode about the world redressing wrongs are, 
we fear, creatures of imagination. When we catch hold of one of them 
in the shape of an actual historical personage, we find him as faulty a 
mortal as soldiers and statesmen are aptto benow. The life of Bayard, 
for instance, is not altogether edifying. Still, if our author can get 
“light from the dark ages” to shame by contrast the evils of the age 
of illumination, let him do so, by all means. We wish him all success in 
his undertaking, but we must frankly say that the way in which ho sets 
about it does not promise success. It is the very first condition of a 
book that is to regenerate socioty that it should be readable. 

A Chequered Life, being Memoirs of the Vicomtesse de Léoville-Meilhan. 
Edited by the Vicomtesse Solange de Kerkadec. (Henry S. King 


and Co.)—There is plenty of incident and interest in this story, interest 


of the domestit kind, as well as that which attaches to great events and 
times of importance. The youth of the Vicomtesse coincided with the 
period of the first empire, and she was brought into contact with some 
of its celebrities. On the other hand, she was connected with the 
nobility, which remained faithful to the exiled kings. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the book is that which decribes the social life 
of what wo should call the Legitimist party. There is one drawback 
which we cannot help feeling as we read. We are compelled to ask, 
‘How much of all this is true?’ For the supernatural element is 
present in a very perplexing degree. When, in the midst of a sober 
autobiography, we hear of a mysterious ring which belonged to the 
heroine of some fearful tragedy, which the autobiographist finds and 
wears, and which the old owner, long a revenante in the castle where 
she met her fate, attempts by physical force to pull from the wearer’s 
finger, we are not a little perplexed, And it is also a distracting inci- 
dent to find that the said ring consists of pearls, that grow black when 
some disaster is impending. Possibly these things may be true, but 
we think that the editor might have given us a note about them. She, 
indeed, has not troubled herself to write a preface, and we are left wholly 
in the dark as to the character which the book claims for itself. One 
story, truly French in its neatness, we must select. A bishop sud- 
denly appears in a ball-room, to collect subscriptions for the sufferers 
by an inundation of the Rhone :— 

“A beautiful girl, Mademoiselle Alix de Chivry, with the face of a 
Madonna, held the purse which the Bishop had brought with him, while 
he led her from one person to another to receive the money. The 
young Baron de Charnisey, rather a wild young man, said, as he dropped 
a golden coin into the purse of the pretty quéteuse, ‘Pour vos beaux 
yeux, Mademoiselle.’—‘ Et maintenant pour les ey Monsieur,’ 


aia. 
she replied. Monsieur Charnisey smiled, and dro 
into the purse.” ‘ Pped encther angele 
Fireside Entertainments. By Professor Giovanni Guerini. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Professor Guerini published these tales in Italian, under 
the title of “ Trenta Novelle,” and finding them meet with considerable 
favour, now presents them in an English dress, which a number of 
translators, presumably his pupils, have given to them. We are sure 
that the Professor will be more than satisfied when we say, as we can 
say with truthfulness, that they have a certain flavour of Boccacio 
about them,—not the coarse flavour, be it understood, that makes some 
parts of the Decameron so offensive. Many of the stories relate interest- 
ing anecdotes about great persons. The first, for instance, gives an 
incident in the life of Rubens. The great painter had left home, 
and in his absence his pupils had persuaded his servant to give 
them access to his private studio, an apartment which they 
were absolutely forbidden to enter. Hurrying in tumultuously, 
they pushed one of their number against the painting of “Ths 
Descent from the Cross,” blurring the face of the Blessed Virgin, an@ 
the left arm of St. Mary Magdalen. The servant declared that they 
should not leave the room till the damage had been repaired. It seemed 
hopeless (one is reminded of Mummius and the Corinthian statues), 
but they drew lots to determine who should attempt it, and the lot fel] 
on the youngest, a lad of thirteen. After much remonstrance, he set to 
work. Rubens on his return thought that the Virgin’s face was extra- 
ordinarily lovely, and the Magdalen’s left arm more beautiful than its 
fellow. The servant then confessed what had happened. The name of 
the young pupil was Vandyck. Other stories belong to the curious 
family of tales which are common to the Aryan nations. There is, for 
instance, the story of the man who went out to sell his cow, and bringing 
it back, exchanged it successively for a horse, a goat, a sheep, a pig, a 
goose, and a good dinner, and then was lucky enough, thanks to the 
good-temper of his wife, to more than redeem his loss. The Professor's 
book deserves its second title of a “ Series of Interesting Tales,” 
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Abbott (E. A.), How to Tell the Parts of Speech, 8vo (Seeley, Jackson, & a 2% 
Alice Deane’s Life-Work, 18mo (RB. T. 8.) 
Bac on's (Lord), Letters and Life, vol 7, by Spedding, 8vo ........ .... (Longmans) 
Be ‘kett (Sir E.), Clocks, Watches, and Bells, 12mo seeseeee( LOCK WoOd) 
Bek e (C. T.), Jesus the Messiah, cr 8vo (Trubner) 
Bell (Major E.), The Oxus and the Indus, 8V0.......s0+e0000 wocccccccsesecsees! .(Trabner) 
Birks (T. R.), Modern Utilitarianism, cr 8vo Qa 
Blair (H.), Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres, edited by Dale 
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Delamotte (P. H.), Progressive Drawing-Book for Beginners 
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Du Breuil (M.), Scientific Culture of Fruit Trees, 12mo ........ 
Edgeworth’'s Moral Tales, and Popular Tales, 12mo; each.. ..(Routledge) 
Gaines (M_), Changes and Chances, a Story of Country Life . ‘Simpkin & Co.) 
Gardiner (R. B.), Life of Christ, Selections from the Gospels, cr 8vo (Longmans) 
Garrett (E.), Crooked Piaces, a Story of oe and Hopes (Isbister & Co.) 
Greenwell (Dora), Carmina Crucis, 12mo (Isbister & K ) 
Hilda, or the Golden Age, 18mo R. T. 8. 
Homes, Homely and Happy, 12mo 
Ingraham (J. H.), Prince of the House of David, 12mo (Routledge) 
Ingraham (J. H.), Throne of David, Pillar of Fire, 12mo, each (Routledge) 
Kingston's Eldol the Druid; Merchant of Haarlem ; Last Look, each (Partridge) 
Lacordaire, by Dora Greenwell, cr 8vo (Isbister & Co.) 
Lawlor (D. 8.), Centulle, a Tale of Pau, er 8vo (Longmans) 
Macquoid (K. 8.), Through Normandy, cr 8vo ..(Isbister & Co.) 
Malan (C. H.), A Soldier's Experience of God's Love, 12mo ...............(Nisbet) 
Nicholson (M. J.), Sunbeam of Seven Dials, 16mo (Partridge) 
Oliphant (Mrs.), A Rose in June, 2 vols cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 2 
Phillips (C. D.), Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Veg. Kingdom (Churchill) 
PS CE, COE BE. DIO ccnccascescesevstsurncettetnsariwnscttinsnrtannill (Macmillan) 
Roby (H. J.), Grammar of the Latin Language, Part 2, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 
Shakespeare's Works, with Life, Glossary, &c. (C handos Poets) (Warne & Co.) 
Twisden (J. F.), First Lessons in Theoretical Mechanics, cr 8vo...(Longmans) 8/ 
Ulrici (H.), Review of Strauss, Old Faith ane the Hew, 38 12mo (Clark) 3/6 
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THE LEGAL AND GENERAL 


10 FLEET STREET, 


TEMPLE BAR. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


(Founded 1836.) 


Has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance Contracts from complication, 


The Policies are indisputable. 
The V 
The Bonus recently declared was unusually large, 
The Assured receive nine-tenths of the pr ofits, 


Jaluation Reserves afford the highest-known degree of security. 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the Legal Profession. 
TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 

Sir THOMAS TILSON, 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery- 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Soxicrrors.—Messrs. DomvILLE, LAWRENCE, and GRAHAM. 


Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will be forwarded. 


E. A, NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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LD HOVE-HOUSE SCHOOL, 

BRIGHTON.—J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will RE- 
EN his SCHOOL on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 
the Six Weekes’ Summer Vacation, during which 
he is having his house greatly improved, by the erec- 
tion of an entirely new roof, and the repairing and 
decorating of the whole house, inside and out. He 
has already greatly enlarged the accommodation of 
the house, by the addition to it of a large and lofty 
dormitory, over his Schoolroom, with a Tutors’ room 


attached to it. 
a EE eee Sa 
ITY of LONDON SCHOOL. 


WANTED. an ASSISTANT WRITING-MASTER 
and TEACHER of BOOK-KEEPING, for the Senior 
Department of this School. Salary £120 a year, in- 
creasing £10 a year to £150 a year, 

Applicati of Candidates, with sy of hand- 
writing and copies of testimonials of qualifications and 
character, must be left, on or before Wednesday, the 
9th day of August, at the Secretary's Office, at the 
School, Milk Street, Cheapside, E.C., where further 
particulars, if desired, may be obtained during the 
school-hours. 

Selected Candidates will be duly communicated with. 


OP: 
after 








GENTLEMAN wishes to place his 
Son, an intelligent and well-taught DEAF- 


HUNDRED-GUINEA PRESENTA- 
TION WATCH and CHAIN. 

A ONE-HUNDRED-GUINEA WATCH and CHAIN, 
specially prepared for the purpose of Presentation, 
being a GOLD KEYLESS CHRONOMETER and 18- 
Carat Hall-marked GOLD CHAIN, with heraldic seal, 

losed in a suitable Case. 

The Watch can be emblazoned with full arms and 
inscription, and forms & most useful present of intrinsic 
worth and permanent value, and is Guaranteed by the 
Maker. ‘ 

JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64 Cheapside, London. 





ERTFORDSHIRE.—To be SOLD, a 
highly important FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE of over 800 acres, near to a first-class station. 
About one hour from town, comprising a magnificent 
Elizabethan Mansion, erected by the present owner in 
the most substantial and costly manner, and standing 
in a finely Timbered Park. It presents an imposing 
elevation, and is finished and fitted in all respects with 
great taste, and with the most elaborate adherence to 
uniformity of style. The reception-rooms form a fine 
suite of Apartments of admirable dimensions, most con- 
veniently arranged to suit the requirements of a family 
of rank or distinction. The bedroom accommodation 
is suitable for a large establishment, and the offices are 
spacious and well arranged. The Mansion is sur- 
rounded by charmingly laid-out gardens and pleasure- 











AND-DUMB YOUTH of 17, with an able and conscien- 
tious TUTOR, residing in the neighbourhood of 
London, Oxford, or Edinburgh, who would carry on 
his education in Classics, Mathematics, and Science. A 
guarded and comfortable home in a healthful, bracing 
situation would be essential. 
Communications to be addressed * S. M.,” care of the 
Pablisher. 
ASTBOURNE.— The Rev. R. V. 
FAITHFULL DAVIES, M.A., late Hoad Master 
of the Preparatory School, Rossall, and formerly 
Schclar of Winchester College, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools, and for Entrance Scholarships. Terms, 
100 guineas a year; for the sons of Clergymen, 90 
guineas. The House faces the sea. There is a good 
Playground. Reference is allowed to the Bishop of 
Guildford, the Dean of Lichfield, the Iiead Master of 
Rossall, &c. 
Address, TRINITY COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 


R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMITED 
NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


LAST WEEK BUT THREE. 


“rNHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT in Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, and Nazareth. Begun in 1868, completed 
end of 1872.—NOW on VIEW, at 398 Old Bond Street. 
—The Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admit- 
tance, One Shilling. 


M RK. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 

W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman's gallery, the | 
Amateur’s study, and for the working Student in 
Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction. 




















grounds of considerable extent, adorned with choice 
specimen shrubs and stately timber. The Kitchen Gar- 
dens are extensive, and there are all necessary green- 
houses, vineries, forcing pits, &c., upon the most modern 
and improved plans. The stabling is unusually good, and | 
is wel] adapted for accommodating a large stud, with 
extensive coachhouses and rooms for servants; also a 
superior modern Bailiff's House, with Model Home- 
stead, Entrance Lodge, and other requirements suitable | 
to an estate of this character. The whole of the pre- 
mises are supplied with pure water from an Artesian 
well, and are also supplied with gas made on the 
property. The land is partly grass, partly arable, of a 
very productive character, studded with fine timber, 
giving to the whole a park-like character, and adding 
greatly to the picturesque views to be obtained from 
the Mansion. There is first-class shooting on the 
Estate, and excellent hunting in the neighbourhood, 
and there are some noted fox coverts on the property. 
The Estate is admirably adapted for the requirements 
of any gentleman desirous of obtaining a Noble 
Residential Estate, conferring a position in the county, 
involving no outlay whatever in improvements, repairs, 
or additions, as the mansion is in the most perfect | 
order and fit for i di pation. There is a 
portion of the Estate which might be separated for 
building purposes without in any degree injuring the 
residential character of the property, and land similarly 
situated is of high and increasing value in the neigh 
bourhood. 

For further particulars, and for orders for admission, 
apply to Messrs. LOFTS and WARNER, Estate Agents, 
99 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, 


SAUCE. 





EA AND _ PERRINS’ 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.") 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on al) 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 











CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
URE MALT VINEGAR, | 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was | 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart | 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. | 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER | 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the | 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel | 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- | 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN | 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease | 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, | 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by | 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 


free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage | 


free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. P 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | 


WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEUS, 


SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and | 


inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT wil] promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is i diately check 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
_ Bold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépit, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C 





sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 





BURGESS and SON'S. 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock * for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
E e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 


| and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | 
| and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | 


| ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 

the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 

| lead the public. —92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square | 


(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 | 
| Street, w. 


| pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label | | 4 ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 








} Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
| The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre 


| used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


| —_ 
|" ee PATENT ‘“ OZOKERIT” 
CANDLES. 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
| Made in a!) Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


| ——o = — - _ _ 
LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
| for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
| SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 

rance. Manufactured by 

J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 

Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 

others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on cach Tablet, 


APPIN and Webb's A 1 Spoons 
and Forks are guaranteed to last for 20 years. 
—Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London, 
and 76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End. 


APPIN and Webb’s Celebrated Table 
KNIVES are warranted to last | r than 
all others. —Mansion-House Buildings, try, 
London, and 76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, 
West End. 


APPIN and Webb's Plate Chests and 
Canteen Cases for 1, 2, 4, 6, and 12 persons 
at £6 10s, £10 13s, £12 12s, £19 5s.—Man- 
sion-House Buildi Poultry, London, 

76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End. 


APPIN and Webb's Wedding and 
BirthdayPresents, Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Silver Plate, the very best choice in London. 
—Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London, 
and 76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End. 


APPIN and Webb's Patent Safety 
Carver Fork, ‘* Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get 
out of order, and has a t Rest to 
keep it from the Table-cloth. 














N APPIN and Webb’s Costly Illustrated 
Catalogues on receipt of 12 stamps, smaller 
edition post free.—Mansion-House Buildings, 
Poultry, London, and 76, 77, and 78 Oxford 
Street, West End. Manufactory and Show- 
rooms—Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 











[per ee CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


UDDEN MOURNING.— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the i diat ti of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if pee at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families, 

‘ JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warchouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


purer and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET mae To THE ROYAL 


35 & 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


] ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 48 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautifal de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety, 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HexaLpic Desianer, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


K?* AHAN’S.LL.WHISKY,. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cark branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 


largest holders of Whisky in th 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is ded 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs, DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.O. 
JURE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 


eworld. Their 
b e 


Ainal 











Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 

Potass. 

| Corks branded “&, ELLIS & SON, Ratbin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales, 

| London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square. 
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duces a total of £149,748 9s 4d 
forward to Profit and Loss New Account. 


30th June, 1874. 


Dr. 
To Capital paid-up. 
Instalment received in respect of New Shares 





Reserve Fund 
Instalment received in respect of New Shares 





Amount due by the Bank for Customers’ 
Balances, &c. 





Profit and Loss Balance brought from last 
Account ., 
Gross Profit for the Half-year,after making pro- 
vision for Bad and Doubtful Debts, viz. ...... 


eeeeese . 





By Cash on hand at Head Office and Branches 
and with Bank of England...... 

Cash placed at Call and at Notice covered by 
Securities 





Investments, viz. :— 
Government and Guaranteed Stocks .....sceeee 
Other Stocks and Securities .....cccccsscserssceeees 
Discounted Bills, and advances to Customers 
in Town and Country - 
Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted by 
the Bank (as per Contra) .....ccsessrresesseeeees 


ONDON and COUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 

Established in 1836, and incorporated in 1874, under “ The Companies Act, 
1862.” Subscribed Capital, £3,750,000, in 75,000 Shares of £50 each. 

REPORT ADOPTED AT THE HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING, 6th 


The Directors in presenting to the Proprietors the Balance-sheet of the Bank for 
the Half-year ended the 30th June last, have the satisfaction to report that, after 
paying interest to customers and all charges, allowing for Rebate, and making 

rovision for Bad and Doubtful Debts, the Net Profits amount to £125,830 16s 1d. 
is sum added to £23,917 13s 3d brought forward from the last account, pro- 


They have declared a Dividend for the Half-year at the rate of 20 per cent. per 
annum, which will absorb £120,000, and after reserving £468 15s to meet Interest 
accrued on New Shares, there remains a Balance of £29,279 14s 4d to be carried 


The Dividend, £2 per Share, free of Income-tax, will be payable at the Head 
Office or at any of the Branches, on or after Monday, the 17th instant. 
BALANCE-SHEET of the LONDON and COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, 


£ s. d. 
1,200,000 0 0 
74,870 0 0 
600,000 0 
37,435 0 0 








" 18,928,918 7 5 
Liabilities on Acceptancescovered by Securities 3,187,457 12 
23,917 13 3 


377,772 15 


£ 8. d. 
2,407,537 9 0 
2,867,842 9 





1,948,647 16 9 
103,078 13 0 





coeeseceereveseeserseesesees «» 18,402,222 3 3 
8,187,457 12 10 


Freehold Premises in Lombard Street and Nicholas Lane, 





PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 




















£ 8. d. 


To Interest paid to Customers, as above £36,974 18 
TER POMSES,...cccccccccecccccccccccoccsoess 9 122,300 8 : 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New ACCOUNRL ......c0cceeeseree 42,666 12 0 
Dividend of 10 per Cent. for Half-year 120,000 0 9 
Reserve to meet Interest accrued on new Shares ....... eovvccscsecece "468 15 0 
Balance carried forward 29,279 14 4 

———— es 

By Balance brought forward from last ACCOUNE ..........cecceseesseesecee ‘Cueir 3 ; 

Gross Profit for the Half-year, after making provision for Bad . 
and Doubtful Debts “ 377,772 15 2 
—_— 
£401,690 8 5 


We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing Balance-sheet, 
found the same to be correct. ani have 


(Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN, 
ARD H. SWAINE,( A 
STEPHEN SYMONDS, acto. 
By order, GEO. GOUGH, Secretary, 


London and County Bank, 21 Lombard Street, July 30, 1874. 





— 1,274,870 0 0 ONDON §and 


—— 637,435 0 0 


the Proprietors, either at t 
Company's Branches, on or 


_ 


22,116,376 0 3 


NOTICE is hereby given, that a DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Com ny 
at the rate of 10 per cent. for the half-year ended 30th June, 1874, will be PAID } 


COUNTY BANKING COMPANY 

he Head Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of o 

after MONDAY, the 17th inst.—By order of the Board, 
W. McKEWAN, Joint General 
WHITBREAD TOMSON, Managers, 


21 Lombard Street, August 7th, 1874. 





401,690 8 5 





£24,430,371 8 8 
Cr. 
£ 8. d. 


72 





5,275,379 18 4 


— 2,051,726 9 9 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


LUDGATE HILL, 


GABRIEL, 


CITY, 


AND 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY, 





16,589,679 16 1 
















including Income-tax on Profits and Salaries ......,..seessessereeees 


Freehold and Leasehold Property at the Branches, with and SMOKE; New 
Fixtures and Fittings. 304,309 17 5 | Gardner.—ODDS and EN 
Interest paid to Cust D cecccccverccscesccesosccscorsooese 86,974 18 8 
Salaries and all other expenses at Head Office and Branches, 
122,300 8 5 





£24,430,371 8 8 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SAFETY AGAINST FIRE 


Professor 


Lecture, with Brilliant Experiments, b 
r. Seymour 


DS; New Musical Entertainment, by 


Smith; and the BABES inthe WOOD, an old Story newly told (with a Ghost Scene), 
written by Dr. Croft.—RUSSIA and the TZAR, a New Lecture, by Mr. B.J, Malden. 
—The OXYHYDROGEN MICROSCOPE; New Experiments by Mr. King—And 
all the usual attractions. The most wonderful Shilling's-worth in the world. Open 
l12and7. Note.—Yearly Tickets, including Reserved Seats, One Guinea. 
















































CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO, 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free, 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, LONpoN, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





fh THE USE OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWE L Ss. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


EMARKABLE, Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


HOUSANDS and TENS of 
THOUSANDS DIE in their YOUTH, in con- 
sequence of disease produced in the first instance by 
neglect. The body, viewed as a living machine, 
should perform all its functions with perfect regu- 
larity ; this is the first necessity. It is therefore most 
important to pay constant attention to the state of the 
stomach and bowels; and there is no medicine has 
such deserved repute as PARR’S LIFE PILLS for 
preserving regularity, and consequently ensuring long 
kife.—Sold by all Chemists. 





very 











SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 


RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
AS 


THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1874. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
ENNINGTON and CQO.’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and OO. 3 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 


Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by acompetent International Jury. 








Royal Exchange 





RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


OUNG’S ARNICATED CORN and 
BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 

for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 
excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. May be 
rocured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 








ILNER’S SAFE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
CLOSING OF THE LISTS. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the LISTS of APPLI- 
CATION for the above will be CLOSED on MONDAY 
next, the 10th inst., for London, and on TUESDAY 
next, the 11th inst., for the Country.—By order, 

S. H. MCMULLEN, Secretary (pro tem.) 

70 Cornhill, London, E.C., August 5th, 1874. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL. 
Secretaries 1 jOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 3lst December, 1873 
Income for the past year eee soe wwe _ 507, 
Amount paid on death to December last ... 9,856,739 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
at the office. 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM POURDY, General Manager. 


ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidenta] Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000. 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. — 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to ita pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. _ 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 

TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 








eve £5,486, 748 
7,2 








pi 











Y—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's. 


To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
| Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


A Rose in June. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 2 vols., 218. 


Frances. By Mortimer Collins, 


Author of “ Marquis and Merchant,” &c. 3 vols. 


Spell-Bound. By Alice King, 
Author of “ Queen of Herself.” 3 vols. 

“A clever and original novel, well and charmingly 

told.” —Post. 


Marian’s Trust. By the Author 
of “ Ursula’s Love-Story,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An interesting book.” —Athenwum, 


Rough-Hewn. By Mrs. Day, 
Author of ** From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 
“A novel good to read and pleasant to remember.” 
Spectator. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








8vo, sewed, Is; free by post, 1s 2d. 
OMETS and the NEW COMET of 
1874. With a Complete Popular Account of all 
that is known of these Wonderful Bodies, which are so 
great a perplexity to Science. 
London: WILLIAM TseGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 








In the Press. 


NDIAN FAMINES;; their Historical, 

Financial, and other Aspects. With Suggestions 

for their Prevention or Mitigation. By CHARLES 

Biarr, Executive Engineer, Indian Public Works 
Department. 

Ww. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BLAIR'S LECTURES. —_ 
New Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

ECTURES on RHETORIC and 

BELLES LETTRES. By Huau Biarzn,D.D. A 

New Edition, with an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
Tomas DALE, M.A. 

London: WILLIAM TeG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 

Cheapside, E.U. 


EGENDS of the MISSOURI and 

MISSISSIPPI. Strange and Interesting Tradi- 

tions of the North-American Indians. Pioneer Life in 

the Far West. By M. Horpewe.t, Author of “ The 

Great West,” * Mississippi Valley,” &c. 3s; in cloth, 5s. 
Warp, Lock, and TYLER, Warwick House, London. 














Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo. 
ERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 


Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 

London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM 

of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 

Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 

— of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 

carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale 
only by themselves. 


RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
repeat that their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—Illustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application at either of Cramer 
and Co.'s Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 


ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Galiery (jargest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply every size of theseinstruments 

on their THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 

— Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
treet. 




















OLLARD'’S GRAND PIANO- 

FORTES.—CRAMERS eupply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 
HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 
RAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 
the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 5s per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestin 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 














B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 


W. ISBISTER AND CO.’'S NEW BOOKS. 
THROUGH NORMANDY. 


Author of “ Patty,” &¢. 





By Karnertne §S. Macquvom, 
With Map and Ninety Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


FIFTH EDITION. 
MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. Hawers, M.A. With 


Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. Post 8vo, 12s. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
IVAN DE BIRON; or, the Russian Court in the Middle of the 


Last Century. By the Author of “Friends in Council.” Post 8vo, 6s 64. 
“ Sir Arthur Helps has not neglected the opportunities offered by his story for showing his special strength, 
and we have to thank him for what is rare in these days—a fresh, original, and instructive novel.”"—Times. 
“ At once an admirable novel, a curious historical study, and an interesting collection of profound recol- 
aeiese on life, society, and literature......1t is full of the most original and most delicate touches."—Pali Mall 
lazette. 


CROOKED PLACES: a 


GARRETT, Author of “Occupations of a Retired Life.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Full of incident, written in a bright, crisp, epigrammatic manner.”—Nonconformist. 


Family Chronicle. By EpwarD 
New and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations. 





W. ISBISTER and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





In the press, and will shortly be published, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 24s, the SECOND EDITION, with Additions, of 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 
An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


SAFE 
DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


’ rT 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR anp SHARE LIST. 
The safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publications of the day. 
AUGUST EDITIONS NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 

Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, 
Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., &., 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable and safe guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


A HIGH-CLASS SAFE INVESTMENT. 


DIVIDENDS 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM MAY BE RELIED UPON. 
FOR SALE, SHARES IN AN ESTABLISHED COAL AND 
IRON COMPANY (Limited), AT £12 10s PER SHARE. 


It will pay 15 per cent. per annum in dividends on the present outlay. This Investment will bear the 
strictest investigation. The Collieries are in full working order. Yearly profits are very large. Itis a 
thoroughly honest and legitimate Investment, and perfectly safe for any amount of money. Output 190,000 
tons yearly. No further liability. Shares fully paid-up. Dividends payable February aud August. 

Any number of Shares can be obtained at £12 1s per Share. 
Every information, with full and reliable particulars, will be forwarded upon application. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
Established 1852. BaNKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the Ste made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 

Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 

of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally ted than in the ordinary 

Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 

Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to ILLIAM 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts General Furnishin, 














Ss. BURTON, 


Ironmonger, by appoin‘- 


of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent Street ; and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 
Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 


OR GENTLEMEN,.—H. J. NICOLL’S 

Travelling, Tourist, Cruising, and Shooting Suits, 
from Three Guineas Waterproof Tweed Overcoais, 
with Registered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 


42s. 

OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea-side 
Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits 
of Regatta cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and Drill 
materials, from 15s 6d. Knickerbocker and Play Suits, 
in Autumn Angola Cloths, from 2is. Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from 14s; ditto Melton, from 21s. 


VOR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 

Superior Riding Habits, from Three to Eight 
Guineas; Pantaloons, 3ls 6d. Riding Hats, trimmed, 
from 2ls. Specialities in Walking and Travelling 
Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty and elegance of 

figuration. Pr de and House Jackets, ex- 
quisitely shaped.—To be had only et H. J. NICOLL'S 
several Addresses in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, as given above. 








McCALL’S 
AYSANDU OX-TONGUES. 
In 3-lb. and 4-Ib, Tins, containing one and two 
tongues respectively. 
“Met with universal approval.”—TZimes, April 28, 1874. 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale: 





e@ and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


J. McCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.C. 








ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Llustra- 
tions of his unrivalled Stock of 

Electro Plate. Table Cutlery. 

Britannia Metal Goods. Baths and Toilet Ware. 
Dish Covers. Bedding and Bed Hangings 
Hot-water Dishes. Iron and Brass Bedsteads. 
Stoves and Fenders. BedroomCabinetFurniture 
Marble Chimneypieces, Dining and Drawing-room 


Kitchen Ranges. Furniture. 
Lamps and Caseliers. Chimney and Pier Glasses. 
Tea Trays. Turnery Goods, 


Urns and Kettles, Kitchen Utensils. 


Clocks and Candelabra, 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3,& 4 
Newman Street ; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard, London, W. The cost of delivering goods to the 
most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway 
is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always ander- 
take delivery at a small fixed rate. 


OoovD - TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and ¢ ly 
durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





The PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY in 
EUROPE. Vol. I. containing the History of that 
Philosophy in France and Germany. By ROBERT 
FLint, Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy, University of St. Andrew. 8vo, 15s. 


The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other 


Poems. By GEORGE ELIOT. Second Edition, 6s. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WIN- 
DOW GARDENING, and FLORAL DECORA- 
TIONS. Being Directions for the Propagation, 
Culture, and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers 
as Domestic Ornaments. By W. F. BURBIDGE, 
Author of “Cool Orehids, and How to Grow 
Them.” Crown 8vo, with upwards of 200 Illus- 
trations on Wood, 7s 6d. 


BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How t 
Grow snd Show Them. By S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 7s 6d. 


AMANUAL of BOTANY: Anatomical 
and Physiological. For the Use of Students. By 
Rospert Brown, M.A., Pb.D., F.R.G.S., Lecturer 
on Botany under the Science and Art Department 
of the Committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
128 6d. 


FABLES in SONG. By Robert 
Lorp LytTTon, Author of “ Poems by Own Mere- 
dith.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s, 


MIDDLEMARCH: a Story of English 
Provincial Life. By GeorGce Exior. With Illus- 
trated Title by Birket Foster, engraved by C. H. 
Jeens, Cheap Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 738 6d. 


FRENCH HOME LIFE. Contents:— 
Servants—Children—Furniture —Food—Manners 
Language — Dress — Marriage. Second Edition, 
feap. 8vo, 5s. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. L. COLLINS. 
Vol. XX., completing the Series, is now published, 

rice 2s 6d, containing the GREEK ANTHOLOGY 
3y Lord NEAVES, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice in Scotland, 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and her 
ACCUSERS, By JOHN HosAck, Barrister-at-Law. 
Containing a variety of Bocuments never before 

ublished, Vol. II., price 16s 6d, completing the 
ork. A Second Edition of Vol. I, has been 
published, price 15s, 


The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By 
JOHN Hitt Burton, Historiographer-Royal for 
Scotland. Continued in this Edition down to the 
Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. New 
and Cheaper Edition. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Index Vol., £3 3s, 


PARADOXES and PUZZLES: His- 
torical, Judicial, and Literary. By JoHN PaGeT, 
Barrister-at-Law. Now for the first time published 
in Collected Form. In 8vo, 12s. 


CONTESTS :—An Inquiry into the Evidence relating 
to certain Passages in Lord Macaulay's History. 
Vindications:—Nelson and Caraeciolo—Lady Hamil- 
ton—The Wigtown Martyrs—Recollections of Lord 
Byron—Lord Byron and his Calumniators. Judicial 
Puzzles :—Elizabeth Canving—The Camden Wonder— 
= Annesley Case—Eliza Fenning—Spencer Cowper's 

ase. 


A NARRATIVE of the ASHANTI 
WAR. Prepared from the Official Documents, by 
ew 7 of Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley, 

.C.B., K.O.M.G. By Major H. BRACKENBURY, 
R.A., Military Secretary to Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
With Maps from the latest Surveys made by the 
Staff of the Expedition. In 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


INCIDENTS in the SEPOY WAR of 
1857-8. Compiled from the Private Journals of 
General Sir Horge GRANT, G.C.B.; together with 
some Explanatory Chapters by Captain HENRY 
KNOLLYS, R.A., Author of “ From Sedan to Saar- 
bruck.” Crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 12s. 


A HANDBOOK of WEATHER FOLK- 
LORE. Being a Collection of Proverbial Sayings 
in Various Languages relating to the Weather, 
= Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By the 

v. © 


A 


C. SWAINSON, M.A., Vicar of High Hurst 
Wood. Feap. 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 6s 6d, 


MINUTES of the WESTMINSTER 
ASSEMBLY, while engaged in preparing their 
Directory for Church Government, Confession of 
Faith, and Catechisms (November, 1644. to March, 
1649). Printed from Transcripts of the Originals pro- 
cured by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Edited by the Rev. ALEX. T. MITCHELL, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of St. Andrew; and the Rev. JOHN 
StruTHers, LL.D., Minister of Preston Pans. 
With a Historical and Critical Instruction by 
Professor Mitchell. In 8vo, price 15s. 





EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER 
READING. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s. 


MISS WORDSWORTH'S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR MADE IN 
SCOTLAND IN 1803, 


IN COMPANY WITH HER BROTHER AND 
8. T. COLERIDGE. 


Edited by Principal SHAIRP, LL.D. 


“Tf there were no other record of her than those 
brief extracts from her journal during the Highland 





° | tour which stand at the head of several of her 


brother's poems, these alone would prove her pos- 
| sessed of a large portion of his genius. Larger extracts 
| from them occur in the poet's biography, and in the 
| edition of the poems of 1857, and often they seem 
| nearly as good as the poems they introduce. Might 
} not that wonderful journal even yet be given entire, or 
nearly so, to the world ?"—North British Review. 


“The volume glistens with passuges nearly as 
charming, showing how rich in ‘ Wordsworthian’ 
| fancy was this modest sister......We have to thank Dr. 

Shairp, and the thanks must be hearty, for now for the 
| first time giving them in a complete form.”—Athenwum. 
* All who love Wordsworth and Nature will welcome 
| this book. To many it will add ‘a more precious seeing 
to the eye,’ and make them understand how, if they 
| look, they will see."—Scotsman. 
| ** Next to the charming simplicity, we like the quiet, 
picturesque power of this diary.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 


“The book is one to be read and prized—to be read 
through with delight, and to be often taken up again 
with an ever full enjoyment.”—Daily Review. 

“ A simple, and in many respects a touching record 
is this, brimming over with sisterly love,—womanly, 
tender, and graceful."—Standard. 

“ Many readers will turn with a pure delight from 
mental wars and questions, to wander amid the gran- 
deur and beauty of Scottish glens and mountains in 
the company of so bright a beingas Dora Wordsworth, 
the loved and loving sister of the poet.”"— Windsor 
Gazette. 

“ As a picture of Scotland seventy years ago, there is 
not in the whole compass of English literature a work 
that can be said to equal or even app roach this one,"— 
Literary World. 

“The ‘Journal’ would be worth reading if it were 
only for the sake of finding these lines in their proper 
place. ‘What? you are stepping Westward? Yea’."— 
Academy. 

“Principal Shairp's prefatory account of Miss 
Wordsworth, and of her relations to her brother, is 
written with fine taste and discrimination; and this 
volume is one which adds a strong personal regard 
and affection for Miss Wordsworth to the pleasure of 
the wide range of associations which her brother's 
great name excites in the minds of all genuine lovers 
of his deep and buoyant genius,’’—<Spectator. 

“Tt will extend the fame of Wordsworth, and cause 
many who know him not, or are little acquainted with 
his writings, to become his admirers ; and ever more 
with us the name ‘ Dorothy’ shall be melodious as the 
name of one who is a sweet-souled benefactress of 
our race,”—Aberdeen Herald, 








Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 8s 6d. 


SCOTTISH RIVERS. 


By the late Sir THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart., 
Author of “ The Morayshire Floods,” “The Wolf of 
Badenoch,” &e. 


With Three Etchings from Sketches by the Author, 
and a Preface by JOHN Brown, M.D., LL.D., Author 
of “ Rab and his Friends,” &c. 


*“ We have taken Dr. Brown's advice, and have lin- 
gered lovingly over the ‘Scottish Rivers.’ We have 
enjoyed the book all the more for having done so. 
Legend, song, and history are all pleasingly blended 
into one."—Literary World, 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


ARS OF A LIFE: 


A STORY. 


} 


| SEVEN YE 





EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 
88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


| 





| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


ip 


ee, 


CUMBERLAND AND THE LAKE 
COUNTRY. 


The SONGS and BALLADS of CUMBER- 
LAND and the LAKE COUNTRY; with Bi 
graphical Sketches, Notes, and Gi By 
——s — Illustrated with Portraits. 

on: tion, revised. In Thre ies, price 
33 6d each, : sta 
“Cumberland is rich in dialect poetry, a: 

kind of literature that is aggresiatel by an Sesame 

try In the three volumes before us Mr 

Gilpin has given proof of the literary wealth to be 

found in that romantic region."—-Pull Mall Gazette. 

“One of the most interesting collections of 
which have been lately published.” — Westminster 


Review, 
the pains 





“ These Cumberland lyrics are well worth 
spent on their collection.""—Athenzum. 


LAYS and LEGENDS of the ENGLISH 
LAKE COUNTRY. With Copious Notes, By 
JOHN PaGen WHITE. Price 6s. 

“ The book ought to be classic in the Lake country,” 
—Atheneum. 

* With Murray's ‘Handbook’ for excursions, fine 
weather, and this volume at night in the excursionist’s 
inn, a pleasant and profitable month may be passed 
in that charming district.""—Notes and Queries. 

“The marks of talent are evident on every page.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. . 


The FOLK-SPEECH of CUMBERLAND 
and SOME DISTRICTS ADJACENT. By Auex- 
ANDER CRAIG GIBSON. Price 3s 6d. 


“CUMMERLAND TALK:” Tales and 


Rhymes in the Dialect. By JOHN RICHARDSON. 
Price 38 6d. _ 


London: BEMROSE and SONS, Paternoster Build- 
ings. Carlisle: G. and T. COWARD. 





The PRAYER-BOOK. 
Second Edition, with an Index, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
HISTORY of the BOOK of COM- 
MON PRAYER, and other Authorised Books, 
trom the Reformation; and an Attempt to Ascertain 
how the Rubrics, Canons, and Customs of the Church 
have been Understood and Observed from the Same 
Time; with an Account of the State of Religion ia 
England from 1640 to 1660. By the Rev. THomas 
LATHBURY, M.A. 
JAMES PARKER and Co., Oxford, and 377 Strand, 
Loudon. 


Bishop COSIN on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
A New Edition, Collated with the Original 
Manuscripts, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 

OTES and COLLECTIONS on the 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, viz.:—Preface 
—First Series of Notes on Interleaved Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, A.D. 1619—Second Series of Notes on 
Interleaved Book of Common Prayer, A.D. 1638—Third 
Series in MS. Book—Appendix: I. Corrections, &., of 
Common Prayer. LI. Un Confirmation. III. Dispa- 
tatio de Die Dominica—Index. 
Forming Vol. V. of Bishop Cosin’s Works in the 
“ Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology.” 
JAS. PARKER and Co., Oxford, and 377, Strand, Loution. 


HISTORY of the CORRUPTIONS 

of CHRISTIANITY. By JosspnH Parigsriey, 

LL.D., F.B.S. Tenth Thousand. Price 2s 6d, post 
free (enclose stamps). 

H. Brack, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London: 











By Grorce J. 





Price 6d. 
ACERDOTALISM. 
WiLp, LLD. 
“The question of the day.” 
London: THoMAS Scott, 11 The Terrace, Upper 

Norwood, S.E. 

re KWOOD’S MAGAZINE | for 

AUGUST, 1874. No. DOCVI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

THE ABope OF SNOW.—Part 1.—To the Heights. 

THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND Hts BROTHER.— 
Part 8. 

New Booxs:—Essays by Richard Congreve—Owen's 
“Threading my Way "—Mrs. Barbauld’s Memoirs— 
Songs of Two Worlds. 

ALICE LORRAINE: a Tale of the South Downs. Part 6, 

SEVEN VILLAGE SONGS:—The Dairy-maid—Dawn— 
May—A Dinuer to Remember—Love—By the Well 
—School-girl Rebels. 

THE COMTE DE PARIS ON THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
—Letter to the Editor from a General Officer of the 
late Confederate Army. 

MONTERO’S FLIGHT. 

THE AGRICULTURAL STRIKE, 

Wu. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





P’ 


NEW ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
CTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST ISSUED. 
CTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 
FINE-ART SUPPLEMENTS GRATIS. 


PICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST 
Illustrated Newspaper. Threepence Weekly. 
Specimen Copy post free, 3d. 
Offices, 63 Fleet Street, London. 
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MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF POPULAR NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE.—SECOND EDITION of MARY 


DESMOND, and OTHER POEMS. By NicHoLas J. GANNON, Author of “ The 
O'Donoghue of the Lakes,” &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. (This day. 
“A poem of considerable power." —Eraminer. 
“The story is told in a touching, pathetic manner, in words which must touch 
the most insensible heart.” —Jrish Times. 
« Almost all Mr. Gannon's poems are marked by national characteristics and 
tic sentiments."—Public Opinion. 
“Mr. Gannon's exquisite poetry."—Dublin Evening Mail. 
« Handles subjects with a creditable skill and happiness."—J//ustrated Review. 
“There are many passages in ‘Mary D d’ of exquisite beauty and pathos.” 


Standard. 
“Cannot fail to establish a lasting reputation for the author."—J/rish Daily 


Telegraph. 

“ No book of modern poetry has given us so much unqualified pleasure in the 
perusal as * Mary Desmond.’ "—Ctvil Service Review. 

“The stories have spirit, and are clearly told; power of imagery, agreeable 
fancy.” —Graphic. 


FACT AGAINST FICTION: the Habits and 


Treatment of Animals practically considered. With some Remarks on Darwin, 
&c. By the Hon. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. 

“Tt is refreshing to meet with a book like Mr. Berkeley's, written not only by a 
sportsman, but by a sportsman of the old school.,....Taking his volumes all in all, 
they are an agreeable and useful contribution to a subject which he has studied 
with all his heart and soul through a long and active life-time."—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“Pew people will read Mr. Berkeley's book for its politics; and we may have 
done with fault-finding when we turn to sporting subjects. In these Mr. Berkeley 
is so much at home as to give him excuse for speaking somewhat dogmatically. 
He has lived with animsls all his life, and has a happy knack of making friends 
with them.”—Saturday Review, 

“The godson of George the Fourth givesus here two rattling volumes, brimming 
with egotism, dogmatism, and aggressiveness, all to be forgiven, perhaps, because 
their author is a veteran, possessing real mastership of his subject, and one who 
writes from long and diversified experience,.”—Standard. 

“It is certainly impossible to rise from any examination, long or short, of the 
author's lucubrations vithout becoming a better sportsman and a more experienced 
lover of the art than when the book was first opened."—Morning Post, 


BARBARA’S WARNING. By the Popular 


Author of “Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols, 31s 6d. 


WANDERING FIRES. Mrs. M. C. 


DESPARD, Author of “ Chaste as Ice, Pure as Snow.” 3 vole, 31s 6d. 
“ This chance cf noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while you follow WANDERING FIRES 
Loat in the quagmire."— Tennyson. 


The LOVE that LIVED. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of “ The Curate’s Diecipline,” “Justa Woman,” “ Woman's Wrong,” 
&e. 3 vels,, 31a 6d. 


MARY GRAINGER: a Story. 


LEIGH, 2 vols., 21s. 


The MAGIC of LOVE. Mrs. Forrest- 


GRANT, Author of “ Fair, but not Wise.” 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


NEGLECTED : a Story of Nursery Education 


Forty Years Ago. By Miss Jutia LvaRD. Crown 8vo, 58. 


OVER the FURZE. By Rosa Mackenzie 


KetrLs, Author of “ The Mistress of Langdale Hall,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


BORN TO BE A LADY. By Katharine 


HENDERSON. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LORD CASTLETON’S WARD. By Mrs. B. 


R. GREEN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


ONLY SEA and SKY. 


HINDLEY. 2 vols., 21s. 


In SECRET PLACES. 


GRIFFITHS, LL.D. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 





” 





By George 


By Elizabeth 


(Just ready. 


By Robert J. 


[Just ready. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





NEW TEXT-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. 
In will be published, crown 8vo, pp. 200, price 2s. 


= INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Intended as an 


b. 





Rent 
Y 


Intermediate Book between the Author's “Outlines of Geography” and 
“Elements of Geography.” By the Rev. ALEX. Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


WittiAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 5th Thousand. 
676, 78 6d. 
ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 26th Thousand. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 
OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 65th Thousand, 18mo, Is. 
FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 44th Thousand. 4d; in cloth, 6d, 


Cr. 8vo, pp. 





Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CLXXVIIL (AUGUST). 
CONTENTS. 


Victor HuGo's DRAMAS. By Camille Barrére. 

CasTLB DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago. Chaps. 17 and 18 
ADDRESSES AT CHESHUNT COLLEGE. By the Dean of Westminster. 

THE CONVENT OF SAN Marco. II. The Frate. 

CuurcH ReFormM: Local Government. 

ON THE PERCEPTION OF THE INVISIBLE. By G. F. Rodwell. 

FOUNDLING HOSPITALS IN ITALY. By Lady Amberley. 

GROUPING OF PLANTS. By H. Evershed. 

Prctura Pogsts. By the Bishop of Derry. 

THE CIVIL SeRvVICE OF INDIA. By W. B. Scoones. 


PP PNAP HS popom 


This day, 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 21s, 


TELEGRAPH and TRAVEL: a Narrative of 
the Formation and Development of Te’ ic Communieati: bet 
England and India, under the orders of a ajesty's Sensuement. with In 
cidental Notices of the Countries traversed by the Lines. By Colonel Sir 
FREDERIC GOLpsMID, C.B., K.C.S.L, late Director of the Government Indo- 
European Telegraph. 


DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to the QUEEN. 


MENDELSSOHN : Letters and Recollections, 


By FERDINAND HILtER. Translated by M. E. VON GLENN. Extra crown 8vo, 
with Lithographic Portrait from a Drawing by Carl Miiller, never before pub- 
lished, 7s 6d. (This day. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING. THOMAS 


TWINING (One of the Vice-Presidents of the Society of Aris). Being a sugges- 
tive Sketch of a National System of Industrial Instruction founded ~ a pm 


Diffusion of Practical Science among the People. 8yo, 12s. [This day, 
BIRDS ; their Cages and their Keep. Being 


a Practical Manual of Bird-Keeping and Bird-Rearing. By K. A. Burst. 
Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece and other Llustrations, 5s. (This day. 


DISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOW- 


MENT, WHAT ARE THEY? By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.O.L, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. [This day. 


PRIMER of PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. Micnarn 


Foster, F.R.S. 18mo, with numerous L[llustrations, Is, (MACMILLAN’s 
“Science Primers.”) (This day. 


The BIRDS of ARISTOPHANES. Translated 


into English Verse, with Introduction, Notes, and A dices. By B. H 
KENNEDY, D.D., Regivs Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. By Professors 


and Lecturers of Owens College, Manchester. Published in Commemoration 
of the Opening of the New College Buildings, October 7, 1873. 8vo, price 14s. 


(This day. 
WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, and 
other ESSAYS. By Professor Davip MASSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE. 


In Two Parts. Part II. By H. J. Rosy, M.A,, late Fell x 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 7 Pris dey. : 


(PART L., 88 6d.) 


MODERN UTILITARIANISM;; or, the Systems 


of Paley, Bentham, and Mill Examined and Compared. By T. R. irks, M.A 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. ewe 8vo, %Ge 6d. [This ‘day. 7 


FIRST FORMS of VEGETATION. the 


Rev. HuGh MACMILLAN, LL.D., F.R.S._E. New Edition, Corrected and aces 
extra fcap. 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece and other Llustrations, 6s. 
(This day, 


PROGRESSIVE DRAWING-BOOK | for 


BEGINNERS. By Purp H. DeLAmorre, Professor of Drawing in King’s 
Jollege and School, London. Second Edition, Revised and lmproved, oom 
8vo, cloth, 33 6d. (This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 


A 





NEW and REVISED EDITION of the WALLBRIDGE MISCELLANIES. 
Just published, crown 8v0, 260 pp., cloth, bevelled edges, price 5s. 


TRHE WALLBRIDGE MISCELLANIES: ‘Tales, Sketches, 
Essays, &c. By “ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE.” Including “ Torrington Halli” 


aud “ The Council of Four: a Game at * Definitions.’ 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





The CHANDOS CLASSICS.—TW0O NEW VOLUMES. 
Price 1s 6d each, stiff wrapper, or cloth gilt, 2s, postage, 4d. 
IMM’S FAIRY TALES. Speeially Adapted and Arranged 
for Young People. 
'S (HANS) FAIRY TALES. 
and Arranged for Young People. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


GG" 


sa Specially Adapted 





The CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW EDITIONS. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No Excusr.—When thousands 
voluntarily assert that this medicine has freed them from formidable 
diseases which had ruined health and threatened life, there can be no excuse for | 
sufferers who refuse to try it. Holloway’s Pills are peculiarly adapted for remedy- | 


ing all irregularities in the functions of the brain, lungs, heart, stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bowels. These admirable Pills exert a strengthening effect on the 
animal fibre, sharpen the appetite. improve digestion, and invigorate the nerves, 
regulate the action of the liver, lungs, heart, and beget good spirits. When an | 
onslaught of a dreadful epidemic, whose ravages are confined to no people and | 
no class, threatens, this antidote should be ready; the risk is great, the remedy | 
certain. 


In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth extra, postage, 4d. 
AA ERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN TIME. By George 
DANIEL. With Illustrations by John Leech and Robert Cruikshank. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


LFRAC( 


IMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe, North Devon.—Delight- 


ful Location—Beautiful Scenery—250 Rooms—A ppointments perfect—Cuisine 
excellent— Wines chvice. 
tables). 


Accessibie from all parts by Steam and Rail (see Time 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








FOUR NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries in Town and Country. 
3 vole. crown 8vyo, cloth extra, 31s 6d. 


, 
VICTOR HUGO'S NEW NOVEL, “NINETY-THREE.’ 
Translated by FRANK LEE BENEDICT and J. HAIN FRISWELL. 

“The wonderful and tempestuous genius of M. Victor Hugo has again found 
scope in a theme —- more suited to it than any on which it has been exer- 
cised since the masterpiece of ‘ Les Misérables.’ ""—Saturday Review. 

“ Very few men now living have the power of writing as M. Hugo writes; still 
fewer of dashing upon so splendid a canvas a picture so varied, so crowded, so 
full of original power......No finer impersonation than that of Lantenac has ever 
come from his pen; and we might search deep and far, both in his own works and 
those of his earliest contemporaries. before we could find anything worthy to be 

laced by the side of a In this little figure the poet has achieved one of 
phs."— kwood's Magazi 





greatest tri 
“Victor Hugo does not stand in need of pleading on his behalf. He has ob- 
tained the widest popularity in Europe......His poetic sense of tenderness, beauty, 


strangeness, and sublimity is supreme, and in expression he is at the present day 
unrivalled.,....To conclude, ‘ Ninety-Three’ is a representation of the civil war in 
La Vendée, performed by a company of types that are superbly inflated by the 
breath of an eminent and humane poet, whose prose has the quality of song.” — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Throughout this last volume one hardly breathes freely. This wonderful 
whirl of emotion, despair, fury, vengeance, pity, maternal love, abnegation, 
heroism, and duty is almost exhausting, and one lays down the book with a long 
sigh of relief. We know of no single volume in the whole range of literature 
which in emotional power equals this third volume of ‘ Ninety-Three.’ Its power 
is simply marvellous. What a pity it is that the man who is capable of such work 
as this should waste his life in writing turgid rhymes, in making bombastic 
speeches, and in encouraging and heightening political hatreds."—Standard. 


UNDER SEAL of CONFESSION. By Averil Beaumont, 
Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 

“ But we are not going to describe the plot fully, because everybody who read 
novels regularly (and not such persons only) should read ‘Under Seal of Confes- 
sion.” It is a very good book indeed.”—Academy. 

“The character of Stella Vane, the heroine, constitutes the chief charm of the 
story...... It is unnecessary to enumerate the instances in which the author displays 
an insight into character, and the touches which indicate observation of life; they 
are numerous, and are enhanced by the picturesque setting in which we find 
them.” —Athenxum. 

“We heartily commend ‘Under Seal of Confession’ to all novel-readers."— 
Graphic. 

“It is seldom, in these days of bookmaking, that we meet with so well-told, 
vigorous and original a romance as ‘ Under Sea! of Confession.’ "—Zvening Standard. 


ONE ONLY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
“Who loved one only, and who clave to her.” 

“This isa story such as we do not often meet with, full of true power and 
charm...... The story is marked throughout by a thoroughly artistic finish and 
completeness, every character in it of the least importance standing out sharply 
defined and alive. And some of E. C. P.’s descriptive touches are perfect......We 
have read ‘One Only’ with deep and genuine iuterest and pleasure, and congratu- 
late the author on a work which rises far above the ordinary level of even good 
novels." — Graphic. 

“ Chained and charmed us so that we read both volumes at a sitting.” —Sun. 


NEW VOLUME by the GREAT GERMAN AUTHOR, BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


WALDFRIED. Translated from the German. 3 vols. crown 
8yo0, 31s 6d. 

“Of all Auerbach's works this is the purest, freshest, and healthiest, and the one 
in which one sees clearest the soul of the poet."—£.ctract from a Review in the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung. 

“Charming glimpses of German domestic life, episodes of love, joy, and sorrow, 
and quite an army of dramatis persone, all drawa with the same quiet and scrupu- 
lous care and finish and the same gentle humour which characterise all Herr 
Auerbach's other novels...... ‘ Waldfried ' is a book which should have as great an 
attraction for English as for German readers. It has been well translated,"— 
Scotsman. 


FOUR NEW BOOKS of TRAVEL, at all Libraries. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, OREGON, and the SAND- 


WICH ISLANDS. By CHARLES NorpDHOFF, Author of * California for Health, 
Pleasure, and Residence,” &c. Square 8vo, cloth extra, price 12s. 


NOTICE.—A NEW EDITION of 
MOUNTAINEERING in the SIERRA NEVADA. By 


CLARENCE Kina. Two entirely New Maps have now been added, and also a 
Chapter of fresh matter. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


CAMPAIGNING on the OXUS and the FALL of KHIVA. 
By J. A. MACGAHAN. With Map and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. 

“A book more freshly written, and with more interesting matter, both general 
and personal, is seldom to be found.”"—Atheneum. “The personal adventures 
which he had are exceedingly entertaining......We recommend most cordially Mr. 
MacGahan's book."—Daily Telegraph. “Reads like some lost chapters of the 
*Thousand and One Nights.’"—Sfandard. “This book is the best and most read- 
able account yet given of the distant lands and interesting events of which it 
treats."—Daily News, 


ADVENTURES in MOROCCO and JOURNEYS through 
the OASES of DRAA and TAFILAT. By Dr. GERHARD Roa#LrFs, Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. Translated from the German. 
With an Introduction by Winwood Reade. Demy 8vo, Map, and Portrait of 
the Author, cloth extra, 12s, 

“Abounds with valuable information and lively incidents."—Academy. ‘The 
best summary of information about a country very little known.’—Saturday 
Review. “He throws, indeed, quite a flood of light on the religious, political, and 
social life of the Moors."—Graphic. “ Will have great and permanent value as a 
repository of facts."—T7he Scotsman. ‘As an explorer of the interior of the vast 
African continent, Gerhard Roblfs stands next to Barth and Livingstone.”"— 
Atheneum, ‘Dr. Rohifs has a simple and pleasant manner of writing...... and his 
book possesses all the pleasantness of novelty, combined with obvious good faith 
and a scrupulous desire to represent facts as they are."—Standard. “ Dr. Rohlfs 
is a traveller and explorer whose adventures remind us of Barth and Bruce.”"— 
Hour, “Wethank him for his most interesting and useful work.”—Pictorial 
World. “We have not read a book with so much pleasure for some time.”"— 
or World, “ We recommend his yolume to all lovers of adventurous travel.” 
—Examiner. 
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NOTE.—The Second Edition of ‘ JOHNNY LUDLOW” is now 
ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’s 
NEW WORKS. 


SIGNOR CAMPANELLA'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY LIFE, and WHAT I LEARNT IN IT: 


an Autobiography. By GIUSEPPE MARIA CAMPANELLA. In d 
Portrait, 14s. . emy 8yo, with 


“This book promises to be of unusual interest."—Court Journal. 








THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade, 


In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 
“A better written novel we have not read for a long time, or one more enjoyable 
It is of surpassing interest and unquestionable originality.’’"—Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION of JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind.""—Spectator, 
“It is an agreeable change to come upon a book like this."—Saturday Review, 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the Author 


of “ Rosa Noel.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry 


. eae Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Rayenshoe,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 
vO. 

“ This novel is full of smart writing, catching aphorisms, and subtle analysis of 
character. It is the work of a man who is a keen observer, a student of books, aud 
a watcher of men.”—Zour. 


LONELY CARLOTTA: a Novel. By A.E.N. 


Bewické, Author of “ Flirts and Flirts.” In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. By the 


Author of “ Lady Flavia,” “Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ Certainly one of the best novels that has appeared for a very long time.”—Aour 


VIL. 


‘‘The WOOING O’T.” By Mrs. Alexander. 


A New and Popular Edition for the Seaside, in crown 8vo, neatly bound in 
cloth, and well printed, price 6s, at every Bookseller's. 
“ A charming story, with a charming heroine."— Vanity Fair. 


The NOVELS of RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Each volume can be had separately, neatly bound in cloth, and well printed, 
price 6s, of any Bookseller. 


NANCY. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
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Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 83. 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS: 


THE CID. 
THE KING AND THE ANGEL. 
DUKE FOR A DAY; OR, THE TAILOR OF BRUSSELS, 


By ROSS NEIL, 
Author of “ Lady Jane Grey,” and “Inez; or, the Bride of Portugal.” 


“ The three plays which are contained in this volume are marked by the same 
qualities of vigorous simplicity and artistic finish which distinguished Mr. Ross 
Neil's earlier efforts.,..... Will be read with pleasure by all who can appreciate ten- 
der and elevated poetry, as well as by those who relish the vividness of dramatic 
recital. We should be glad to make the acquaintance of some of his works on the 
scene on which they are, if not intended, at least well fitted to be produced.”"— 
Saturday Review. 

“Of plays written with an obvious view to stage representation, few that have 
appeared during recent years are superior to ‘ The Cid’ and ‘ The King and the 
Angel.’ "—Athenzum, 

“If it were possible, as has been frequently proposed, to have one theatre in 
London for the’sole representation of the poetical drama, and if this idea, so fruit- 
ful in suggestion, could be carried out satisfactorily by actors who were proud of 
their calling, and before a sympathetic audience, Mr. Neil's dramas would be re~ 
ceived, we think, with the approval they merit. Of the three plays before us, the 
first appears eminently fitted for the stage, or rather, for what the stage was in the 
days of Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble.”—Spectator. 

“It is difficult in reading these plays to say which the reader will most admire— 
the exquisite sweetness of the poetry or the strength of their dramatic character. 
sae They could scarcely fail, if put upon the stage, to give as a 
owe who witnessed them as they will to every one who may r them."— 

otsman, 
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